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Prepare to Participate in November Con ference 


As every member of AEA should know by now, our 
7th National Conference will be held in San Diego 
from Wednesday evening, November 13 through Fri- 
day evening, November 15. Since a complete schedule 
of meetings appeared in the September issue of ApuLT 
LEADERSHIP, we are featuring in this issue several work- 
ing papers to help you prepare yourself for effective 
participation in the conference. 


Prepare Yourself 

To help you prepare for thoughtful discussion at 
the conference a major article on the conference theme, 
“Charting the Course of Adult Education in America’s 
Future,” appears on page 99, and two working papers 
for section meetings appear on pages 108-109 and 117. 


Conference Purpose 

The purpose of the 1957 conference is to provide an 
opportunity for our members to pause at the end of 
our first six years of life as an organization, take a look 
(with the help of nationally known outside experts ) 


at where society is going, and chart a new course for 
adult education—and the AEA—in the years ahead. 


Related Events 

Several important events are taking place in con- 
nection with the AEA’s 1957 conference: 

1. Annual Conference of the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators, November 11, 12 
and 13. 

2. AEA Delegate Assembly meeting, November 14, 
15 and 16. 

3. Community Leadership Training Institute, No- 
vember 18-21. 


Business Meeting 

The annual business meeting of the Association is 
conducted at the meetings of the Delegate Assembly. 
All AEA members are invited to attend these meetings 
and to participate without a vote. Official delegates were 
listed in the September issue, and they would welcome 
your advice regarding changes in policy and programs. 


SECOND ANNUAL INSTITUTE FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Sponsored by 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, 


in cooperation with 


The Training Section of the Adult Education Association of the U. S. A., and the Division of Adult Education Services of 


the National Education Association. 


November 18-21, 1957 (Following the San Diego AEA Conference) 


The complexity of modern community living has create 
} multitu Je of problems, requiring that the community 
eader possess a wide range of skills. Effective community 
eadership calls for action skills and pecialized knowledge 
in the fleld of individual and group relationships. The 
COND AN INSUAL INSTITUTE FOR COMMUNITY 
EOE | aned to provide a broad understanding 
of these kill 5. 


APPLICATION FORM 

Department of Conferences & Special Activities 
University Extension, University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 


Please enroll me in the SECOND ANNUAL INSTITUTE FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS, November 18-21, 
at Lake Arrowhead, California. Enclosed is my check or money order for $75 (made payable to the Regents of the 


Enrollment will be limited to 65. Those participating 
will be housed in double rooms at the University of Calli- 
fornia Residential Conference Center, on the north shore 
of Lake Arrowhead. Cost of housing, meals and tuition 
is $75. The program will begin with a luncheon on Monday, 
November 18, and end on Thursday, November 21. Make 
application on the form below. 


University of California) for the registration fee. (Includes tuition, board and room.) 


NAME 


(Please Print) 


ADDRESS 
ORGANIZATION 
POSITION 


Deadline for Registration is November 10. 
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CHARTING 


THE COURSE OF ADULT 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA'S FUTURE 


By MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


Re CHARTING his future course in 
mid-voyage a navigator finds it 
useful to new where he has been 
and where he is now. So before 
thinking about the future course of 
adult education, lets look briefly at 
its past course and its present posi- 
tion and trends. Then we can test 
the winds and currents of America’s 
future to see which ways they are 
blowing and steer the good ship 
Adult Education accordingly. 

Adult education does not have 
much of past as an organized 
movement. Not until around 1925 
did we in this country begin to con- 
ceive of adult education as a dis- 
crete field of endeavor. But from 
the landing of the Pilgrims on, the 
education of adults was an im- 
portant part of the process that 
shaped the American nation and 
way of life. 


Education for Citizenship 


A process of adult education— 
perhaps the most vital in our history 
—was going on during the colonial 
period whic the colonists were 
learning through participation in 
town meetings, colonial legislatures, 
and other governmental activities, 
to use the tools of liberty and self- 
government. 

Probably no undertaking in his- 
tory ever staked more on the ability 
of adults to learn than did the 
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This article was written by the AEA’s Executive 
Director at the request of the 1957 Conference 
Chairman, Paul H. Sheats, Director of Extension 
of the University of California. Dr. Sheats’ charge 
to Mr. Knowles was to provide a “thought starter” 
for the discussions which will take place in San 
Diego from November 13th to 15th on this theme. 
With this purpose in mind, the author has not felt 
inhibited about stating purely personal opinions 
and raising controversial questions. We invite you 
to come to San Diego with your own questions— 
and, we hope, your own good answers. 


founding of the Republic. For the 
new Re public could survive only if 
it succeeded in transforming in one 
generation an entire people from 
subjects to citizens—from people 
used to being governed by an 
aristocracy to a people able to 
govern themselves. The instruments 
ie which this gigantic task was 
accamplished were informal, un- 
organized, and in a sense un- 
conscious. They were the town 
meetings, cracker-barrel discus- 
sions, letters of correspondence, 
pamphlets, editorials, books, 
speeches, plays, and poems which 
explored the ideas and issues of 
democracy. 

Early in the nineteenth century 
a new challenge was presented 
which, indeed, is still with us—the 
preparation of the American people 
for the Industrial Revolution. Or 
perhaps it should be more broadly 
labeled the Age of Science. For not 
only did it become necessary to 
train growing qui antities of worke rs 
in the new vocational skills required 
to satisfy the appetite of the mush- 
rooming industrial complex of the 
new nation, but the hunger of the 


total population to be kept  in- 
formed about the exciting new 
scientific knowledge had to be 
gratified. 


Vocational Education 


In response to the need for in- 
dustrial workers there came into 
being various types of vocational 
schools, both private and public, 
mechanics institutes, and appren- 
ticeship programs. The need for a 
general diffusion of knowledge was 
met by an even greater yariety of 
programs for the education of 
adults, including lyceums, exten- 
sion lectures sponsored by univer- 
sities, private and public ‘libraries, 
Chautauqua, Y.M.C.A.’s and 
Y.W.C.A.’s, women’s clubs, corre- 
spondence schools, and sundry 
fraternal-educational societies. 


The third major challenge to 
adult education came with the 
waves of immigrants that flooded 
into the country in increasing in- 
tensity from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century through the decade 
following World War I. The “Amer- 


icanization” of these new residents 
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became a problem of grave national 
concern which was attacked at first 
by valiant but scattered efforts by 
various voluntar \ organizé ations, 
and then by the massive develop- 
ment of evening programs in the 
public schools. 


War Training 

\ fourth major challenge was 
presented by two world wars, which 
required both the over-night train- 
ing of millions of housewives and 
white collar workers to operate the 
machines of the war industries as 
well as the education of the civilian 
population in the arts of war and 
the meaning of peace. 

In both wars there were dramatic 
demonstrations of the power of 
adult education to work miracles. 
Both by a rapid shifting of gears 
by the established educational in- 
stitutions and by such special emer- 
gency measures as training-within- 
industry programs and intensive 
military schools millions of civilians 
learned new vocations or became 
effective citizen-soldiers. The prob- 
lem of returning the soldier to 
civilian life was solved most dra- 
matically after World War II by 
the “G I Bill of Rights” under which 
almost 8,000,000 men and women 
completed their high school or col- 
lege education or were subsidized 
in “on-the- job training. 


» Meeting Social Needs 

Many other social needs invoked 
the service of adult education and 
influenced its course. A veritable 
revolution has occurred in farm 
practices and rural living in one 
generation, thanks in large part to 
the adult educational programs of 
the Co-operative Extension Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and its co-workers in rural 
organizations and public schools. 
Educational processes have wrought 
wonders in hg reduction of many 
diseases, in helping to see us 
through a great depression, in 
changing pi atterns of child-raising. 
and in improving relations between 
labor and management. 

The past course of the adult edu- 
cation movement in this country 
has been one largely of need- 
meeting. Its role has been one of 
responding to the needs of indi- 
viduals and of society as they arose. 
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Its greatest virtue has been sensi- 
tivity to the pressures from society 
for self- governing citizens, voca- 
tionally compete nt workers, “Amer- 
icanized” immigrants, military 
power, public he valth, and the like. 
If it has missed its cue at times, 
as it did in failing to provide for 
the intellectual emancipation of + 
slaves after the Civil War and i 
failing to prepare our citizenry for 
the world leadership role America 
had forced on it following World 
War I, its record of sensitivity to 
needs has been pretty good. 


A Positive Course 


Through the years individual 
voices have been raised, in increas- 
ing crescendo, against what they 
perceive to be too passive a role. 
Need- meeting is not enough, they 
contend. Adult education should 
map out a positive course of social 
progress and influence American 
society, through educational proc- 
esses, in this direction. 

A powerful force toward this 
path was introduced into our field 
in 1951 with the establishment of 
the Fund for Adult Education by 
the Ford Foundation. The Fund 
took as its mission the advancement 
of the “liberal” education of adults, 
defined in terms @f four subject 
areas: political affairs, international 
affairs, economic affairs, and the 
humanities. Through grants to 


various organizations and the de- 
velopment of “package” discussion 
programs of its own, it has sought 
to influence the curriculum of adult 
education in the direction of the 
liberal arts. Other forces are exert- 
ing influences toward different em- 
phases, including community de- 
velopment, human relations, and 
the social sciences. 


Current Status and Trends 


By 1957 adult education had 
become an enormous enterprise, 
directly involving perhaps a third 
of the adult population in the sys- 
tematic study of a wide variety of 
subjects under the auspices of 
myriad agencies. As | look at it 
from my vantage point in the 
national office of the AEA, these 
facts and trends seem to stand out: 

1. It is still expanding in sheer 
size. Although we suffer from a 
lack of reliable statistics about our 
field, the evidence is clear that the 
enrollment curve is continuing its 
sharp upward climb. 

2. There is an increasing con- 
sciousness among non- educational 
agencies that they have a general 
adult educational role. Particularly 
noticeable has been the upsurge of 
interest in the religious institutions, 
the most omnipresent and acces- 
sible agency in our society, in pro- 
viding ‘secular as well as religious 
instruction. There has also been 
a striking trend in industry to 
broaden its educational services to 
employees beyond job-training to 
broad personal and cultural devel. 
opment. 

3. The gradual long-term trend 
toward cooperative planning 
among the agencies of adult edu- 
cation at the local, state, regional, 
and national levels is continuing. 
However, most cities still do not 
have local councils, only half the 
states have state associations, there 
are only four regional associations, 
and the AEA still has a good dis- 
tance to go before it will be the 
truly unifyi ing national agency visu- 
alized at its “founding. 

4. In regard to the “faculty” of 
adult education there appears to 
be a dual trend. On the one hand, 
there is a tendency toward greater 
professionalism among the career 
workers in the field, as evidenced 
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by the increasing numbers of uni- 
versities offering graduate degrees 
in adult education (Columbia Uni- 
versity awarded the first Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1935; now some 20 univer- 
sities offer advanced degrees ), the 
rising volume of graduate students 
preparing for a career in the field, 
and the increasing number of em- 
ployers seeking trained professional 
adult educators. 

On the other hand, there is a 
marked growth in in-service train- 
ing activities designed to give in- 
creasing numbers of people whose 
primary vocation is not the educa- 
tion of adults the necessary skills to 
be effective “side-line” teachers and 
leaders. The movement seems to 
be in the process of simultaneously 
hardening its core and broadening 
its base. 

5. Financial policy for adult ed- 
ucation is still in contention. On 
the one hand, there are strong pro- 
ponents for the point of view that 
society has as much responsibility 
for—and stake in— the education 
of adults as it has in the education 
of children and youth, and that it 
should therefore support adult edu- 
cation with tax funds. 

On the other hand, equally strong 
voices are raised in favor of the 
doctrine that, except for certain 
categories (such as immigrants ), 
adults can and should pay their 
own way—and, in fact, learn more 
when they have an economic stake 
in learning. On the whole, the 
latter point of view has been the 
stronger in this country. 

The federal government has sub- 
sidized vocational education quite 
heavily and about a dozen states 
have legislated financial aid for 
general education for adults in their 
public schools. But in the budgets 
of most public schools, universities, 
and private agencies adult educa- 
tion gets little support from the 
“general funds.” It still tends to be 
regarded for the most part as a 
luxury item which will be continued 
so long as it is self-supporting. 


A Broader Curriculum 

6. The curriculum of adult edu- 
cation is influenced by several ten- 
dencies. Certainly it is continuing 
to broaden; practically every cat- 
alog of courses issued in the last 
20 vears has listed several new 
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Challenging Thoughts from the Conference Chairman 


“It is signally appropriate that the conventions of two important national 
organizations in the field of adult education will be held this November in 
California, a state which for over a hundred years has provided to its 
citizens continuing opportunities for learning in its publicly supported in- 
stitutions. 

“We in California shall welcome to San Diego our colleagues in the 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators and in the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. from all parts of the country, con- 
vinced that out of these meetings can come a new definition of the re- 
sponsibilities which agencies of adult education must assume, if the vitality 
and strength of our free institutions are to be preserved. 

“With this objective in view, the Conference Committee has chosen the 
theme, “Charting the Course of Adult Education in America’s Future.” 
Delegates will examine the current resources of adult education in the U.S. 
today, and hopefully, will come up with new ideas and programs with 
which we can make some progress toward providing our 113 million adults 
who are out of school with the kind of educational opportunities required 
for effective participation in the local and national community. 

“Adult education, today, is the fastest growing branch of the American 
educational system, but its combined resources are still inadequate to meet 
the requirements of a society established in the belief that an informed 
citizenry could make wise decisions and protect the common good, what- 
ever the challenges produced by technological and social change. 

“With 10 million adults among us who are still functionally illiterate, 
with a median educational attainment for our adult population of 10 years 
of schooling acquired 28 years ago, there can be little doubt as to the 
critical need for a reassessment of adult education’s responsibilities for in- 
creasing public knowledge and citizen competency. It is this task the dele- 


gates to the AEA Conference will undertake.”—Paul H. Sheats. 


subjects never before offered. Cur- 
rent social problems—such as juve- 
nile delinquency, automation, race 
relations, retirement, world affairs. 
and the like—exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the curriculum. There 
seems to be a marked trend away 
from organizing the curriculum 
around the traditional academic 
subjects toward organizing it 
around life problems. This trend 
is evidenced by the marked change 
in course titles (from “Composi- 
tion II” to “Writing Better Re- 
ports”) and the expansion of non- 
credit courses even in academic 
institutions. 


New Institutional Forms 

7. Several important new insti- 
tutional forms of adult education 
are in the process of development. 
The continuing education center, 
which was pioneered at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and was extended 
to Michigan State University and 
the University of Georgia under 
the auspices of the Kellogg Foun- 
dation, is now spreading through- 
out the country. The national spe- 
cialized service center, exemplified 
by the Center for the Study of 


Liberal Education for Adults, the 
National Institute for Labor Educa- 
tion, and the National Agricultural 
Extension Center for Advanced 
Study, appears to be a significant 
new institutional form. 

Other important recent additions 
include the “package programs” of 
the Fund for Adult Education, the 
Great Books Foundation, the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Political Edu- 
cation, and the American Heritage 
Project: the training laboratories 
in group development that have 
sprung from the prototype started 
in Bethel, Maine, in 1947; educa- 
tional television; and paperback 
books. Special mention should also 
be made of the incipient expan- 
sion of the community college as 
an institutional form. 

8. Our knowledge about adults 
and adult learning is being broad- 
ened and deepened by an increas- 
ing amount of research. Unfortu- 
nately, we still know much less 
about the processes of adult devel- 
opment than we do about child 
development. But this condition is 
gradually being remedied as addi- 
tional research resources are turned 
to the adult and his world. Current 
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research emphases are the aging 
process, the nature of leadership. 
group processes, human relations, 
social organization, and _ institu- 
tional development. 

There is still a critical lack of 
statistical information about the 
field of adult education which it 
is hoped will be remedied before 
long as a result of the recent estab- 
lishment of an Adult Education 
Section in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Changing Methods 


9. The methodology of adult 
education is moving farther and 
farther away from the traditional 
academic classroom methods. The 
discussion method has replaced the 
lecture as the backbone method of 
adult education, and it has been 
enriched with such devices as role- 
plaving, book-based discussion, the 
case method, brainstorming, and 
the unstructured group. 

\ good deal of creativity has 
continued to go into the develop- 
ment of audio-visual aids. Special 
attention has been given to the 
improvement of conferences, work- 
shops, institutes, and other short- 
term experiences as instruments of 
significant adult learning. In sum- 
mary, the current trends in meth- 
odology are toward informality, 
exploit: ition of experience, use of 
group processes to facilitate indi- 
vidual learning, problem-centered- 
ness in contrast to subject-centered- 
ness, and a general experimental 
attitude. 

These seem to be at least some 
of the main current trends in adult 
education. Each reader is urged to 
test this list against his own per- 
ceptions as to its accuracy and com- 
pleteness. But especially, you are 
urged to ask of each one, is this 
a desirable trend—is this the direc- 
tion in which you want adult edu- 
cation to be moving? 


What Future Course? 


Without question American soci- 
ety—indeed, world society—is in a 
period of great flux. Several serious 
attempts have been made recently 
to identify the main social trends 
and predict their future course. 
One of the most monumental 
these studies was sponsored by the 
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Twentieth Century Fund in 1955 
and published under the title, 
America’s Needs and Resources. 


Major Trends 


Some of the major trends de- 
scribed in this work are listed here, 
and some questions about their 
implications for the future course 
of adult education are raised for 
you to ponder. At the November 
conierence these trends will be sub- 
jected to further scrutiny by guest 
experts and their implications will 
be discussed by our members. 

1. The character of our popula- 
tion is changing. It is growing 
larger and faster than anticip ed— 
from 150 million in 1920 to 167 
million in 1956 and an estimated 
207 to 228 million in 1975. It is 
growing older—one in 25 persons 
in the country was 65 years of age 
or over in 1900; in 1950 the propor- 
tion was one in 12; by 1975 it will 
be close to one in 10. 

It is becoming better educated— 
the typical young adult of today 
completes four vears of high school. 
while the chances are that his 
father had less than a vear in high 
school and that his grandf: ather did 
not go beyond gr: ade school. In 
1975 the typical young adult will 
have completed at loust two vears 
of college. It is becoming predomi- 
nantly urban—in 1920 the ratio was 
almost 50-50, but by 1950 it had 
become 64 per cent urban and 36 
per cent rural, with no slackening 
in the trend in sight. 


Planning for Expansion 


What steps should adult educa- 
tion take to prepare for the drastic 
increase in the size of its “market”? 
What provision should it make for 
the expanding body of older adults, 
in terms of curriculusn, facilities, 
methods, and financing? How 
should it adjust its curriculum and 
methods to the rising level of edu- 
cation of its future students? What 
adjustments will the growing urban- 
ization—and suburbanization—re- 
quire in the program of adult 
education? 

2. The American educational 
system will be under growing pres- 
sure to keep up with the demand 
for the education of children and 
youth. The critical shortage in facil- 
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ities and teachers in our national 
educational system today is too 
well known to require statistical 
substantiation. But looking to the 
future, there is no sign of relief. 
The U. S. Census Bureau predicts 
that enrollments in elementary and 
secondary schools will increase 
from about 36 million today to 
almost 44 million by 1965, In insti- 
tutions of higher learning a 
growth will be from a little ov: 
2 million to over three cal th 
Expenditures for education are ex- 
pected to rise from $10.5 billion 
in 1950 to $15.3 billion in 1950— 
which will still be $6.6 billion be- 
low what would be required to 
provide an adequate educational 
program.. 

What can adult education do to 
help in solving the serious prob- 
lems our country faces in the edu- 
cation of its children and youth? 
How can it constructively with- 
stand the pressure that will inevit- 
ably come to sacrifice the educa- 
tion of adults for the sake of the 
education of youth? Or should 
withstand this sane 

3. The nation is becoming in- 
creasingly oie its economy 
dominated by “bigness.” The gross 
national product rose from $104 
billions in 1929 to $387 billions in 
1955 and it is continuing to rise 
without restraint. Per capita in- 
come more than doubled between 
1929 and 1954, from $703 to $1,770 
and is still rising in an accelerated 
curve. Perhaps an even more sig- 
nificant fact is that there has been 
a marked decline in the proportion 
of families in the lower economic 
levels and a rise in the proportion 
in the middle levels. Accompany- 
ing this general increase in wealth 
hes heen a marked growth in the 
size of economic units—big corpo- 
rations, big unions, big foundations, 
big government. 

What do these economic trends 
portend for the financing of adult 
education? Because individual in- 
comes are rising, should individuals 
be expected eg pay a larger share 
of the cost of their continuing edu- 
cation? Typically, as consumers’ 
incomes increase the *y tend to spend 
a smaller proportion on the cus- 
tomary necessities and a_ larger 
share on luxuries, including educa- 
Continued on page 118 
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MAKING GOOD USE OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


By RICHARD BECKHARD 


- 
(SENERAL sessions play an im- 
portant part in workshops and in- 
stitutes, and most such projects 
— ne The problem for all 
of us 1 pl unning an institute or 
al, is: “What kind of session. 
when and how programmed, will 
best achieve the objectives of the 
workshop?” 

It is possible to more or less sys- 
tematically determine the kinds of 
sessions required based on some 
criteria and some facts. There are 
two basic criteria that can be ap- 
plied to the scheduling of any par- 
ticular session: First, the nature 
of the material to be presented 
and second, the situation in which 
it is to be presented. 

These two criteria, when applied 
to general sessions, can give plan- 
ners a fairly accurate basis for de- 
termining how many such sessions 
to schedule, when to schedule 
them, and how to relate them to 
the rest of the workshop or insti- 
tute. In addition to scheduling, 
these same two criteria can and 
should be applied to getting the 
answers to such questions as—How 
should the material be presented? 
What resources and program par- 
ticipants are needed? What audi- 


RICHARD BECKHARD, executive 
director, Conference Counselors, has 
for many years worked with confer- 
ence planners in voluntary and indus- 
trial organizations, training them in 
more effective conference techniques. 
He writes from a wide experience in 
conducting training programs and 
clinics for conferences. 
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ence participation is hy ) necessary, 
(b) desirable, and ( c) practicable? 


Nature of the Material 


There are certain kinds of sub- 
jects or activities in any workshop 
or institute that can be handled 
more efficiently, and often more 
effectively, if they are presented 
to or discussed by the whole group. 
Some seven of these kinds of sub- 
ject areas will be considered here. 

1. Orientation—In most cases it 
is desirable to begin an activity of 
this kind with a total group meet- 
ing, in order to get common infor- 
mation, a clear picture of the goals, 
and of the program plan, back- 
ground or historical information, 
announcements and other adminis- 
trative and housekeeping informa- 
tion, assignments to subgroups and 
so forth. 

2. Kickoff, problem definition, 
challenge—This type of subject is 
usually presented at the same ses- 
sion as orientation, but has a dif- 
ferent purpose. It is designed to 
start thinking, to stimulate the 
group for later small group discus- 
sion, to lay a groundwork, to clarify 
the problems on which groups will 
work. An inspiring speaker or panel 
stating a challenge to the partici- 
pants can be an important part of 
a program. 

3. Information, theory, new ideas 
— Frequently in an institute or 
workshop there is a need for intro- 
ducing new subje ‘tt matter or new 
knowledge as a basis for discussion 


How the basis for scheduling 
general sessions can be improved 


by careful consideration of the 


subject: matter and situation 


or practice in smaller groups. Also 
substantive subjects frequently lend 
themselves to a single presentation 
by a key resource, rather than nu- 
merous subgroup discussions. 

4. Demonstration—of a problem, 
a process or a product usually is 
done in general sessions. 

5. Reporting and synthesizing 
findings or recommendations—The 
exchange of information between 
groups at midpoint and at the end 
of a workshop is often necessary. 
Several kinds of sessions may be 
needed: exchange of progress re- 
ports between groups; clarification 
of differences; integrating subgroup 
tasks into one finding or recom- 
mendation or action; synthesizing 
and summarizing the work of a 
workshop, planning and defining 
next steps. 

6. Inspiration—The importance 
of this should not be overlooked 
as a method of motivating and 
stimulating participants. Inspira- 
tional presentations usually take 
place in general sessions. 

Taking action — This rarely 
occurs in institutes or workshops, 
but planning and application of the 
workshop to other situations often 
occurs at the workshop and in a 
general session. These kind of sub- 
jects usually are most effectively 
handled in general session. Whe ther 
they lend the mselves to presenta- 
tion in a general session, however, 
will depe md on the results of ap- 
plying the second criterion, the 
situation in which the material 
to be presented. 
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What Kind of Session? 
Having determined the nature 

of a particular subject, we must 

then find answers to these ques- 

tions before determining the kind 

of session required; 

1. What other material is being 
presented on the program? 


2. What is the reason for schedul- 
ing this particular subject? 
3. What do we hope the audience 


will get out of it to take home? 
t. What does the audience already 
know about the subject? 
5. What is the audience's attitude 
toward the subject? 
(a) is it important to them? 
(b) is it of general interest to 
total group? 
(c) what will they expect of 
it? 
6. What kind of presentation will 
be most effective? Why? 
What should be the audience's 
role in it? The application of 
these two criteria: the nature 
of the material, and the situa- 
tion in which it is being pre- 
sented will give a pretty accur- 
ate guidance as to when and 
where to schedule general ses- 
sions. 


An Actual Case 


Let's test this with an actual case. 
Here is a situation where a plan- 
ning committee used these criteria 
in determining the kinds of  ses- 
sions, method of presentation and 
methods of participation. 

The program and field staffs of 
a voluntary agency decided to hold 
a series of institutes for field staff 
and key volunteer leaders on the 
topic, “Developing Volunteer Lead- 
ership.” 

The objectives for the institutes 
included: Giving participants new 
information and insights into prob- 
lems of recruiting, holding, train- 
ing volunteers and _ identifving 
leadership potential. 

Giving participants an oppor- 
tunity to share experiences with 
others who had both similar and 
different assignments and experi- 
ence. 

Giving participants some prac- 
tice in program planning. 

The material to go into the two- 
day program was: 

1. Statement of background and 
purposes. 
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2. Information on why volunteers 
join agencies, why they stay, 
why they leave. 

3. Exchange experience on current 
practices. 

1. Demonstration of some ways of 
working with volunteers in re- 
cruiting, developing leadership 
potential. 

>. Information on methods and 
steps in program planning. 

6. Practice in program planning. 
Planning for follow-up activities 
back home. It was agreed that 
the majority of time would be 
spent in work or discussion 
groups heterogeneously com- 
posed. What was to be included 
in the general sessions is shown 
in the following table. 


This illustrates the kind of think- 
ing that one planning committee 
did in this area, which helped them 
find a better basis for determining 
when to schedule general sessions. 

Let’s turn to the other question: 
“How do we decide how to put 
on a general session once we de- 
cide to have one?” 

This question should be sub- 
divided into three parts: (1) What 
presentation method is most ap- 
propriate? (2) What program re- 
sources are needed? (3) What 
audience participation is needed, 
or desirable, or practical? 

The same two criteria apply to 


Item Nature of Material 


Statement Orientation 
of background 


Statement Orientation 
ot purposes 


Intormation— Information 
why volunteers 
join 

Ways of working Demonstration 


with volunteers 


Intormation Intormation 
on methods 


of program 


planning 
Planning for Synthesis 
follow-up reporting 


these three questions, as applied 
to the selection of a general ses- 
sion, the nature of the material, and 
the situation in which it is being 
presented. Let’s examine each of 
these three questions in the light of 
the criteria. 


Kinds of Platform Presentations 

Practically every presentation of 
material you have seen or will see 
can be classified in one of the fol- 
lowing seven categories: 

1. Unassisted speaker, lecturer 
without visuals, inspirational 
speaker, sermon, major address, 
opening address. 

2. Speaker with visuals or ex- 
hibits. Speaker uses charts, slides, 
vu-graph, opaque projector, black- 
board. This kind of presentation 
is for technical material, theory 
presentations. 

3. Demonstration, usually of 
things, such as a method of using 
a machine, a procedure, or a prod- 
uct. 

4. Situation demonstration. This 
is a demonstration of people act- 
ing or inter-acting. For instance, 
how to lead a discussion; how to 
recruit a volunteer, are demonstra- 
tions usually used to start audience 
thinking or start a discussion. 

5. Dramatic action, designed to 
state the point of view of the plan- 
ner —has a hero — illustrates the 


, 


Situation in Which Presented 


New project—audience needs and wants 
this 


Notices in advance not consistent—need 
for starting together—wide range of ex- 
perience and attitudes 


New approach 
Necessary background for work groups 


Need common data for work-group dis- 
cussions 
Need demonstration to clarify 


Audience needs systematic information 
before applying 


Previous work group discussions need to 
be brought together 

Groups need to share thoughts 

Need for common sense of direction 
Synthesis can reinforce individuals’ com- 
mitment : 

Will serve as a desirable closing session 


adult leadership 
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right and wrong way to do some- 
thing, Skits are illustrative of this 
type. 

6. Symposium — panel — forum, 
when a number of points of view 
are desired, for example, different 
applications of a principle. 

7. Film—slide film—tape record- 
ing. 

By applying the two criteria 
against this list, it is usually pos- 
sible to select an appropriate 
method, of presentation for any 
subject matter. 

The answers to what program re- 
sources are needed come out of 
application of the criteria, with 
particular emphasis on the “sit- 
uation in which the materials are 
being presented” criterion. We 
need to find out if this can be best 
done by some of the participants, 
by st uff or experts, or by outside re- 
sources. We also need to find out 
who are the most appropri ate per- 
sons to appear (from the point of 
view of organizational, planners’ 
and pi articipants’ goals ). 

It is often desir able to have an 
institute opened by someone other 
than the institute staff—perhaps 
by a national officer or executive— 
to give official “blessing” to the 
program to follow. When doing a 
situation demonstration should you 
use staff or participants or both— 

(will anyone's feelings be hurt it 
= audience is critical of their 
“performance” ? Do we want to 
illustrate an effective behavior or 
i “for instance” behavior? ) 

The application of the criteria 
to the question of resources will not 
provide the panacea to all planning 
problems but it will help planners 
to make better decisions about re- 
sources, based on more adequate 
facts and some systematic evalua- 
tion of the facts. 


Audience Participation 


Devising opportunities for au- 
dience pé articipi ition becomes in- 
creasingly import: int as pe artici- 
pants expect to pl iv a more active 
role in institutes and workshops. 
General sessions can offer many op- 
portunities for audience pé artici- 
pation. Improved question periods 
can be very effective in workshops 
and institutes. 

In his article 


(ApuLYT LEADER- 


october, 


sup, July- August 1952) “Are There 
Any Questions?” Leland P. Brad- 
ford deals extensively with ways 
of improving question periods. He 
suggests that questions should be 
crystallized while they're hot. It 
people can ask questions when they 
occur to them the result is more 
relevant, more thoughtful ques- 
tions. If answers can be given sys- 
tematically, better, more meaning- 
ful answers result. 

Some ways of doing this are: 
(1) Give the audience question 

cards; have them write down ques- 

tions as they occur. (2) Have au- 
dience ask verbal questions from 
their cards. (3) Have the cards 
collected and screened by a person 
or committee and given to speaker 
or panel for answering. (4) Have 
the speaker or panel screen their 
own cards which are collected. (5) 
Have audience divide into sub- 
groups, screen the questions ot 
their members, and come up with 
one or two group questions. 

Buzz groups are small groups of 
six to ten people who work on some 
task in a general session. Buzz 
groups can «a effectively used for 
getting reactions to a ‘speech or 
presentation; getting suggestions on 
a subject, applying information 
from a presentation to other situ- 
ations; analyzing a situation 
demonstration; shar ing expe riences 
among members. 

Buzz groups probably fail as 
often as they succeed. Most of the 
failures are due to one of two 
causes. The task was too complex 


Item Presentation 
Method 


Statement of 
background 


Lecture 


Statement of 
purpose 


Lecture 


Lecture and 
situation 
demonstration 


Information why 
volunteers join 


Ways of 
working with 
volunteers 


Situation 
demonstration 
lecturette 


Information on 
methods of 
program planning 


visuals 


Planning 


Hear reports 
follow up 


Resources 


Nat'l director 


Training staff 
> participants 


7 participants 
Staff resource 


Speech with Staff 


or complicated, or the task was not 
clear to the participants. 

Buzz groups should not be used 
as a substitute for work groups. 
They should be given tasks that can 
be accomplishe d in five or ten min- 
utes. Instructions should be clear, 
concise, complete and repeated. 
The chairman should be sure the 
task is understood before the groups 
start. When used correctly, buzz 
groups are an extremely effective 
method for getting participation 
and involvement. 

Listening teams may be used 
as a device to obtain audience par- 
ticipation. Sections of an audience 
are asked to look at or listen to a 
presentation from different points 
of view and to report later. For 
example, if there was a demonstra- 
tion of discussion leadership, you 
might ask half the audience to 
watch the leader and his proce- 
dures, while other parts of the au- 
dience watched the rest of the 
demonstration group to see the 
leader's effects on them and _ re- 
lationships to them. Listening teams 
can be very helpful in an institute 
or workshop to make a training 
point and to guide the audience 
in its participation. 

Interview panels made up of 
representatives of different pop- 
ulations or segments of an audi- 
ence, who interview a speaker or a 
panel are useful for making appli- 
cations of principles and_ theory, 
to practical situations. 

Another device is a 
Continued on page 116 


reaction 


Participation 


Nat'l director None 


Questions 


Buzz oN 
(analyze demonstration ) 


Listening teams 
react to demonstration 


Questions 


Action groups 
15 minute plan 
Report to group 
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IS THE LECTURE OBSOLETE? 


Lhe lecture method has many advantages 


including adaptability and timeliness 


Y OU'RE the program chairman 
for your group. As your committee 
discusses next month's program, a 
member suggests, “How about hav- 
ing a speaker?” 

You pause. 

Do you pause because you simply 
dislike a speaker and the lecture 
method? Or do you pause because 
you're not sure a speaker would be 
the best device to get across the 
content? If the latter, you probably 
know the lecture method and how 
to use it. If the former, let's spend 
a few minutes considering the tech- 
nique. 

The speaker and lecture have 
seen rough times during the last 
ten years or so. They've had _ to 
compete with all kinds of new 
training devices — role playing. 
socio-drama, workshops, films, filra 
strips, puppets—the list is long. 

All of us have seen the lecture 
method abused, and a number of 
us have made the mistake of blam- 
ing the method. Some of us have 
gone so far as to consider the 
method old-fashioned and obsolete. 
Audiences often groan when a 
speech is announced. The program 
chairman scheduling one has often 
been accused of being unimagina- 
tive. However, life is made up of 
cycles—there are many evidences 


a eT 
LESLIE THIS is assistant national 
training director for the American Red 
Cross. He feels that the lecture has 
been taking a beating from training 
personnel and adult educators in re- 
cent years, and that a fresh appraisal 
of the value of the lecture is in order 
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that the lecture is again coming 
into its own. 

Let’s examine the lecture method 
critically. First, let’s look at its 
shortcomings. It has them—as do 
all methods. One of its limitations 
is a recently imposed one— criti- 
cisms and ridicule. We have made 
speakers and audiences so_ self- 
conscious by our attitude toward 
the lecture that we have seriously 
undermined its effectiveness. It 
is the unusual speaker who in his 
preface doesn’t feel impelled to 
apologize for speaking. Such an 
attitude cannot help but diminish 
his effectiveness and the audience’s 
receptivity. The lecture is an hon- 
orable device and should be used 
proudly with no apology. 

It is sometimes said of the lec- 
ture that the speaker cannot know 
what is being taken in and ab- 
sorbed by his listeners and what is 
being rejected; that the more con- 
fused a listener is, the more he re- 
jects; that it is not a good technique 
for digesting and applying infor- 
mation; that it does not change 
behavior. 


Choose Method Carefully 


These can all be valid points and 
must be weighed carefully by the 
adult leader setting up an agenda. 
If another method seems likely to 
do the job better, it should be em- 
ployed. Some of these problems 
may not be met by any one method 
alone. A good lecturer can get 
around part of this difficulty by 
creating the desire to learn in his 
audience — motivating them. He 


By LESLIE THIS 


doesn't throw a topic out cold 
he can avoid it. Here the confer- 
ence planning group must bear 
much of the responsibility for pre- 
paring the audience and speaker 
before eh ind. It goes without saying 
that the listensr must be willing 
and ready to accept new concepts 
—or at least to give them a fair 
hearing. 

Direct audience feedback can be 
a problem. If direct, intensive ver- 
bal feedback is desired, then this 
isn't the method to be employed. 
However, as we shall note later. 
the lecture method in the hands 
of an experienced speaker does 
offer good feedback possibilities 
that often go unrecognized. 


Contributions to Culture 
There are other objections to the 
lecture method. However, an ex- 
amination of them reveals that thev 
arise from misuse of the technique. 
These will be identified when we 
discuss selection of methods. The 
objections listed cover the more 
basic weaknesses in the method. 
Let’s look now at some of the 
advantages of the lecture. It is a 
time-honored technique that has 
made significant contributions to 
our culture and to adult education. 
Pause a moment and reflect on the 
impact speeches have made—Ro- 
man and Greek philosophers, the 
Apostle Paul at Athens, Henry 
Grady’s “The New South,” Russell 
Conwell’s “Acres of Diamonds,” 
Ralph Parlette’s | “University — of 
Hard Knocks,” Lou Beaucham’s 
Take the Sunny Side,” Lincoln's 


adult leadership 
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“Gettysburg Address,” William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s “Cross of Gold,” and 
many others. These ex: imple s simply 
flash back an infinitesimal fraction 
of well-known leaders who used the 
method effectively. 

Sometimes we forget how popu- 
lar the lecture is, even today. It 
was estimated in 1954 that there 
were more than 50,000 forums, 
town halls, community round tables 
and similar groups ‘that book or 
have booked professionally man- 
aged lecture talent. Even a cursory 
examination points to the effective- 
ness and popularity of the method. 


Personal Participation 


We thrill and react to person-to- 
person contacts. Something passes 
between the speaker and audience 
that no mechanical device can du- 
plicate. Why do people go to sports 
events and concerts they could 
watch on TV? Russell Potter an- 
swers very succinctly, “One live 
man on a platform before an au- 
dience is better than a thousand 
shadow pictures.” TV will not 
give the auditor that feeling of 
immediacy, of personal pi articipa- 
tion that he gets when he is in an 
auditorium with others listening to 
a speaker. 

The lecture permits the closest 
kind of identification with an au- 
dience—the * ‘your problem is my 
problem’ ’ feeling. You can feel the 
speaker's conviction by his emo- 
tions, tone of voice, vibri incy, earn- 
estness, and by the reaction of your 
fellow listeners. In this connection, 
the lecture is admirably suited for 
inspirational purposes. 

The :lecture allows for a syste- 
matic presentation of knowledge. 
It is particularly characterized by 
its information giving capi acity. No 
method can match it time-wise in 
doing this job. As you review the 
content needs of mi iny groups, you 
will find much of it is in this area. 
\ large part of such information 
adapts itself to simple presentation 
and does not require the use of 
visual aids or time-consuming tech- 
niques. We are quite apt to over- 
look this fact. 

The lecture is quite adaptable. 
It can include up-to-the-minute 


‘Russell Potter, “Talking Things Over,” 
The Saturday Review, May 22, 1954. 
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changes and information. | 
importantly, as a speaker senses 
an audience’s reaction, he can 
slant his presentation to the moods 
and needs of the moment. Audi- 
ences vary in what they want, their 
needs, their mood. These things 
are not constant—they change by 
day or night, morning and after- 
( cloudy or sunny day, room 
climate (feeling-wise and temper- 
ature-wise ), subject appeal, degree 
of knowledge. In meeting these 
variables, speech is superb. No vis- 
ual or audio aid can approach it in 
sensitiveness. 

The lecture is alterable time-wise. 
It can be expanded—it can be con- 
densed. 

It allows for the use of title « 
functional position to get across a 
point or bit of information. The 
use of “status” saving something 
has a real place in our methodology 
kit. Sometimes it is far more im- 
portant “who” says something than 
what is said. 


Allows for Feedback 

A lecture can allow for excellent 
feedback. A competent speaker 
watches his audience and knows 
how to read expressions, gestures, 
audience movements that indicate 
when he is off the beam. He can 
speed up — slow up — repeat — 
change his illustrations until he is 
sure he is understood. Fidgets, 
frowns, boo’s, hand-applause, tense- 
ness, boredom—what are these but 
the finest kind of uninhibited 9 
back? If more formal feedback i 
desired, there is the opportunity for 
questions during the lecture or for 
an intelligently planned question 
and answer period following the 
lecture. 


noon, 


For those who still have ques- 
tions about its effectiveness, here 
is a fact we often overlook. Even in 
the currently more popular presen- 
tation methods, it is talk. speeches 
and personalities, that largely make 
for effect. The lecture is ‘simply 
longer and more formalized, that's 
all. 

It is a temptation to become gim- 
mick-happy—to force all content 
into the framework of whatever 
presentation vehicle is popular at 
the moment. The good leader 
knows the advantages and limita- 
tions of each method and _ selects 


the one which will best do the job 
at hand. No better advice can be 
given than Louis Henri Sullivan's 
architectural guide—“Form follows 
function.” 


Preparation Is Needed 


What we need to do is to spend 
as much time improving the lecture 
method as we spend on any other 
training device. Part of our rejec- 
tion of the lecture is due to our 
own laziness. Utilizing a speech 
effectively requires hard work in 
planning and preparation. Too fre- 
quently we find it much easier to 
utilize a “canned” aid than to think 
and work at good lecture organiza- 
tion and improving our ability as 
an effective speaker. 

Don't just list a “talk” on your 
program. Preview it as you would a 
panel or film. Any fool can talk but 
not every talking assignment can 
be done efficiently by a fool. We 
unfortunately have tried very hard 
to accomplish that very thing. Lec- 
tures should be chosen with as 
much care as is any other training 
tool. : 


Have Something to Say 


A lecture is effective if you really 
have some thing you want to com- 
municate to your listeners, if your 
audience has been properly mo- 
tivated and is ready to hear you 
say it, and if you extend to the au- 
dience the same courtesies you 
would accord them in a private 
conversation. (Im going to resist 
the temptation to list them. Anyone 
unaware of them and facing an 
audience should be drawn and 
quartered anyway.) As William 
Upson put it, “The important 
thing in the lecture business is hav- 
ing something to say. If you have 
nothing to sav, there is ni iturally 
no sense in spending much time in 
le — how to say it fluently.” 

\ speech is simply the vehicle by 
which you get this something across 
to an audlies nce. Look back at your 
last several lecture failures and see 
how they measure up to these ele- 
mentary tenets. 

As a further tip to speakers, Up- 
Continued on page 116 


William Hazlett Upson, 
for Tonight,” 
ber 1952. 
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NEW GOALS FOR LABOR EDUCATION 


By ALICE H. COOK 


| | labor education in the 
United States now has a history of 
about 35 years, although many in- 
stances of educational programs tor 
and by labor unions can be traced 
to much earlier dates. During this 
period a significant part of the work 
was undertaken by groups and in- 
dividuals only pe riphe ‘rally attached 
to the labor movement. 

Until the last 15 vears, the unions 
themselves—with several notable 
exceptions such as the garment 
unions—took very little responsi- 
bility for providing sy stematic pro- 
grams for their members. With the 
impetus of the WPA Workers’ 
Service Programs which were de- 
veloped in the 1930's and of the 
rapid and gigantic growth in union 
membership in the 1930's and 
1940's, the unions themselves in the 
past 15 vears have devoted a much 
larger part of their resources than 
formerly to educational work. 

The AFL-CIO has its educa- 
tional department at the federation 
level. Many of the state labor fed- 
erations now have education direc- 
tors. The center of labor educational 
activity, however, rests, as does 
union power and authority gen- 
erally, with the individual national 


ALICE H. COOK, is professor of in- 
dustrial and labor relations, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University. She re- 
ports on the meeting held May 3 in 
Washington to discuss possible areas 
of cooperation between labor and other 
adult educators 
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| bis progress report on the Labor 


Education Section of the AEA 


outlines the aims, program and 


unions. A recent survey of trade 
union sponsored workers education 
by Joseph Mire (“Labor Educa- 
tion: A Study Report on Needs, 
Programs, and Approaches.” 
IULEC. Madison: 1956.) shows 
that: 

Some 32. international unions 
have at least one full-time staff 
member in education. 

A few local unions, chiefly of the 
IGLWU and UAW, employ full- 
time education directors; in many 
more cases, some full-time officer 
devotes at least part of his time to 
educational work. 

Certain district organizations of 
international unions, particularly in 
the IAM, the IEU, and the UAW. 
have full-time education directors. 

The Southern Labor School is 
operated by 14 state federations of 
labor in the South and Southwest. 

Seventeen state labor bodies 
have staff persons assigned to edu- 
cation work. City central bodies in 
some cases carry on regular educa- 
tional programs. 

In spite of the fact that, generally 
speaking, unions have only recently 
attached great importance to the 
work of their education depart- 
ments, they tended to distrust non- 
labor sponsored adult education 
programs. As Clinton Golden re- 
cently pointed out, “In the heat of 
the earlier struggle to become 
established and gain recognition it 
was perfectly natural that they 


future plans of this new group 


would assume those who were not 
aligned with them in this effort 
were against them.” However, he 
went on to add, “If this attitude 
ever had any validity, it no longer 
exists.” 


Educational Services 


In part because some unions, like 
the Steelworkers, turned to univer- 
sities for assistance with their 
enormous task of educating thou- 
sands of new members and officers; 
in part because of the very growth 
of unions, and their massive impact 
on all of society, a variety of non- 
labor agencies several years ago 
began to re-shape their programs 
so as to offer educational services 
to unions. 

Thus, the present group of pro- 
fessionals in workers education in- 
cludes not only the directors of 
union education departments, but 
represe ntatives of university exten- 
sion divisions, evening colleges, 
boards of education, vocational 
education departments, the Fund 
for the Republic, the American 
Labor Education Service, the 
YWCA, settlements, libraries, anti- 
discrimination organizations, groups 
concerned with international ex- 
change and information, commu- 
nity chests, state and federal labor 
departments, the State De ‘partment 
and its subsidiary foreign aid agen- 
cies, and several of ‘the United 
Nations agencies, to name only a 
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part of the non-labor agencies do- 
ing workers’ education. 

Since the field of labor education 
is clearly not limited to the work 
which unions themselves carry on, 
is it validly a distinct field within 
general adult education? Indeed. 
the question may well still exist in 
the minds of many adult educators 
as to whether labor education ever 
has represented a legitimate field 
of educational specialization as dis- 
tinct trom the propagandistic efforts 
which unions have carried on in 
their own behalf. 


Areas of Common Interest 

For the purpose of exploring the 
areas of common and comple- 
mentary interest between general 
adult education and labor educa- 
tion, LES invited leading adult and 
labor educators to meet together in 
Washington on May 3. In prepara- 
tion for the meeting, Jack Barbash, 
education and research director of 
the AFL-CILO Industrial Union De- 
partment, drew up a short state- 
ment by way of definition of 
workers education in the United 
States, which began: “Workers 
education is any pk inned_ educa- 
tional activity which a union un- 
dertakes; or an education activity 
undertaken by any agency other 
than a union, where a major objec- 
tive is to build more effective union 
citizenship.” 

Using the Barbash paper as a 
springboard, three non-labor agency 
representatives; Robert Luke, sec- 
retary of the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators, 
Dean Dorr of the University of 
Michigan, and Eleanor Coit, Direc- 
tor of the American Labor Educa- 
tion Service, took part in the dis- 
cussion. While the Barbash state- 
ment was not altered in any basic 
particular, as a result of the ‘discus- 
sion it was considerably broadened, 
particularly in respect to the content 
of workers’ education programs and 
the scope of research which might 
be undertaken. 


A differentiation between the 
needs of various union groups also 
became manifest, particularly be- 
tween those such as the Auto 
Workers who prefer, and are able, 
to do a great deal of their own 
educational work, and those of 
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smaller unions or state federations 
without the staff and financial re- 
sources available to the UAW, Still 
other unions, like the Steelworkers, 
look upon state universities and 
other public and private educa- 
tional institutions as resources avail- 
able by right and charter to all 
legitimate organizations including 
unions, and offering immensely 
more specialized and varied facil- 
ities than any union can itself pro 
vide. 

In this connection the question 
was raised as to whether non-labor 
agencies could use existing per- 
sonnel and resources or whether 
they should establish special in- 
stitutes with special personnel to 
meet labor's needs. A_ particular 
question also arose over a_ stated 
objective of workers’ education 
being that of “building more effec- 
tive union citizenship.” 

To these points, Barbash com- 
mented that, “American democracy 
depends on keeping conflict within 
civilized bounds. It is appropriate 
therefore for the university (or any 
other institution carrying on labor 
education ) to aid in sharpening the 
collective bargaining tools of the 
union, or of management. It is not 
a matter of favoring one group or 
another. Public policy says collec- 
tive bargaining is a good thing. The 
university quite appropriately then 
carries on labor education within 
the limits consistent with the basic 
ends of our society.” 

John Connors, director of the 
AFL-CIO. education department. 
suggested that labor organizations 
were not asking non- labor agencies 
to do more or differently for labor 
than they do in their continuing 
education programs for doctors, 
farmers, management, or school 
teachers. 


More Effective Citizens 

The goal of many adult educa- 
tion programs, as of all labor edu- 
cation programs, it was brought 
out, is to prepare participants for 
more effective, active citizenship. 
In the case of industrial ‘pars 
the union is the chief and, in the 
vast majority of instances, sh ‘en 
effective channel for exercising 
worker participation in civic and 
public affairs, 


This point was elaborated on by 
Clinton Golden, who asserted that 


“It is more important now perhaps 


than ever in the past that unions 
be able to devise methods and pro- 
grams designed to stimulate and 
make possible even w ider and more 
responsible participation by the 
members in their own union affairs. 

“Programs designed to develop a 
wider understanding of the role of 
unions in a complex, interdepend- 
ent, industrial society are today of 
great necessity. There is need for 
wider realization and consciousness 
on the part of officers and members 
of the effect of union policies on 
society as a whole. 

“There is need, likewise, to eval- 
uate current relations with man- 
agement, especially in the more 
recently organized manufacturing 
industries, and determine what can 
be done by the unions to improve 
the climate of rel itionships, and to 
acquire a more constructive role, 
rather than continue to be a party 
of unrelenting opposition to all 
management proposals, practices 
and policies.” 


Cooperative Efforts 

In an appeal to adult educators 
for cooperation in attaining these 
objectives, Mr. Golden urged that 
“First of all, educators themselves 
need to be better informed as to 
the nature of the problem of re- 
sponsible and _ intelligent admin- 
istration of such self-governing or- 
ganizations as unions. Secondly, 
out of their broad knowledge of 
educational methods and_ techni- 
ques, as well as source material, 
they might very well be of great 
assistance to the unions in deve lop- 
ing a better-informed, more literate 
and more eagerly _ participating 
membership.” 

Among the proposals for coop- 
eration between adult education 
and labor education formulated at 
the meeting were: (1) that non- 
labor groups need to recognize that 
unions vary in their readiness to 
participate in broader community 
activities; it is important to begin 
with those that are ready, counting 
on them to draw others in; (2) 
labor groups need to develop sen- 
sitivity to long-range goals; and 
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PLAN FOR PERSONAL LEARNING 


Outlining a program to help adults 


attain destred educational objectives 


( = UPON A TIME, there was a 
man who invited some friends over 
to see his beautifully furnished 
home. The house itself was not im- 
posing, but the visitors marveled at 
the richness and beauty of the fur- 
nishings — in the living room, the 
dining room, and the entrance hall- 
way. 

“Where did you get the money to 
pay for all this,” one of the visitors 
inquired, for he knew that his host's 
income was rather small. “Oh, it 
was easy, replied mine host. “Didn't 
cost me a cent. I got it all with 
soap coupons. 9 

The visitors were duly impressed. 
But after a bit, one of them sug- 
gested that they be shown the rest 
of the house. “Can't do that,” re- 
plied the host. “It's full of soap.” 

In all humility, | would suggest 
that the education of a great many 
of us is rather like that man’s house. 
We've always thought of education 
in terms of credits, and degrees, 
and certificates—that is, soap cou- 
pons. But in the process of acquir 
ing the soap coupons, we've unfor- 
tunately succeeded in filling our 
minds with a great deal of soap. 

To put it another way, weve too 
often set up the wrong kind of edu- 
cational goals. Our education, too 
often, has been important to us as 
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the Home Study Department of the 
University of Chicago, a position that 
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what are effective ways to encourag 
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simply an obstacle to be overcome 

pursuit of a degree, or of three 
semester hours of credit, entitling 
us to a raise in pay. 

| would respectfully suggest that 
this kind of approach is wrong— 
for adults. Children need to be told 
what to learn. Undergraduates, 
seeking professional training, need 
to be told what to learn. The one 
absolute imperative that I insist on 
is that adults should decide for 
themselves what they need to learn. 
This is, to my way of thinking, a 
necessary pi art of bei ‘ing an adult. 

I do not mean to suggest, how- 
ever, that every adult already knows 
what he wants to learn. Almost all 
of us need some help in deciding 
what to learn. For that reason, 
most adult educational agencies of- 
fer counseling service. Here I want 
to offer a pattern that you may find 
useful in making this decision. This 
pattern IT call a personal learning 
plan. 


A Personal Learning Plan 


Briefly, a personal learning plan 
is designe d to assist an adult de- 
velop and attain his set of personal 
educational objectives in a syste- 
matic manner, as a means of fulfill- 
ing his own life-potentials. 

Note two key points in this defi- 
nition: (1) It is a plan—it is syste- 
matic fit! precise. (2) It is per- 
sonal. It is concerned with helping 
you to fulfill your own capabilities 

-in helping you to round out your 
own nature, your own person ality, 
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your own conception of what you 
ought to be. 

Let me deviate for a bit. In just 
a moment, I'm going to begin to 
make two kinds of mistakes—from 
your viewpoint. In my own defense. 
1 can only plea 1d that I'm human. 
The first one is that I'm going to 
outline a pattern that I think would 
be useful for me. But I want to 
warn you that before you accept it, 
vou had better be sure it will be 
good for you. If it isn’t—then change 
it to suit your own needs. The sec- 
ond mistake is that I'm going to set 
forth a series of fairly precise steps. 
I don't know any other way of pre- 
senting a pé attern of this kind. But 
here again I must offer a warning 
- these steps merge inperceptibly 
one into another. They represent 
at best arbitrary points in one con- 
tinuous process. This process is 
complicated. The steps will occur 
both simultaneously, and in order 
—depending large ly upon your own 
personal needs. i hope that my 
analysis of this process will sugge st 
enough of its nature, so that you 
can fit it to yourself. 


Three Assumptions 


To go on—three assumptions 
underlie the Personal L earning 
Plan: (1) It is voluntary. It im- 
plies Pe each mature individual 
will decide for himself what he 
needs to know and how he ought to 
go about learning it. (2) It is indi- 
vidualized. Each human being is 
distinct and different, with his own 
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personal needs and nature. The 
education of each individual, there- 
fore, ought to be tailored to his own 
nature. (3) It is efficient. It will 
enable one to work toward his own 
personal educational goals with a 
minimum of lost time and effort— 
with a minimum of soap accumula- 
tion. 

To continue with our sets of 
threes—there are three major parts 
in the preparation and execution of 
a Persona! Learning Plan: (1) self- 
evaluation, (2) determination of 
educational resources available, and 
(3) evaluation of results. 

Lets break these three major 
parts down into reasonably precise 
steps. 


Determine Needs 

First, determine your own per- 
sonal needs. These can be listed 
under five different headings: 

1) Skills 

2) Knowledge 

3) Attitudes 

4) Understanding 
(5) Appreciation. 

One of the best ways to do this 
is to set up an ideal. E mbody this 
ideal with qualities, under these five 
headings. Then, compare yourself 
with these qualities. Write them 
down, and check off in red those in 
which you need improvement in 
order to meet your own ideal. 

Remember, however, that these 
five areas overlap. Don't hesitate to 
put a particular quality under two 
or more headings, if necessary. For 
example, the skill of playing the 
piano well also requires some 
knowledge of music in general and 
the piano in particular. Above all, 
don't let your ideal be a static one. 
As your education grows, You'll 
change vour ideal. One good way 
to test the rate of your educations il 
progress is to see how quickly your 
ideal changes—even if only by be- 
ing refined, made more detailed, 
more precise. 

This is true because learning 


equals change. However, change 
is not necessarily learning. But if 
you're not changing, you can be 


quite sure you're not learning. 

Thus, this self-evaluation is a dy- 
namic process of determining how 
vou wish to change yourself, in 
terms of your own ideal standards. 
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You've now determined your 
needs. In other words, you have 
defined some gaps—between what 
you are now, and what you want 
to be. 


Precise Objectives 


Second, before you can begin to 
fill these gaps you must tre anslate 
them into precise educational ob- 
jectives—“learnable” things, by ana- 
lyzing and breaking Gaon down 
into their logical constituent parts. 

For example, you can't learn 
“music. If vou're interested in 
music, however, you can learn 
much in the field of music; you can 
develop these skills: learn to per- 
form on a musical instrument; learn 
to read music; learn to listen to 
music intelligently; learn the tech- 
nique of writing music. 

You can acquire knowledge re- 
garding music by studying the his- 
tory of music; learning bio graphies 
of composers and artists; learning 
the language and technical terms 
of music; learning the various forms 
of musical composition; learning 
about the various musical instru- 
ments. 

You can change attitudes and you 
can learn to like music and de- 
velop a cooperative attitude toward 
fellow-musicians in your orchestra 
or band. 

The third step is—decide how 
each objective can best be met. 

This involves a two-fold evalua- 
tion. The first of these is concerned 
with the nature of the objective it- 
self. In general, there are eight 
kinds of learning techniques: 

(1) Lectures and reading—useful 
in obtaining a more or less formal 
picture of the ideas and knowledge 
of a particular lecturer or writer. 

(2) Laboratory work — involves 
the gathering of data to prove a 
given hypothesis or theory. 

(3) Practice—repetition of an act, 
or series of acts in as nearly the 
correct way as possible, in order to 
improve skill. 

(4) Living in a situation—actual 
participé ition in the day-to-day ac- 
tivities of a social group. 

(5) Discussion—useful for stimu- 
lation, for exchanging ideas and 
information, and for explanation of 
points which are not fully under- 
stood. 


(6) Demonstrations—learning by 
watching a highly-skilled person 
perform an ope ration one wants to 
My" 

) Apprenticeship — learning 
Ww hile doing—a combination of most 
of a other learning techniques. 

) Thinking — selie ction on the 
Bie of each of the other learning 
techniques. This is an indispensible 
part of any learning process. 


Useful Learning Techniques 


For each objective, you will need 
to select one or more learning tech- 
niques which are most asctal for 
that objective. For ex: ample, if you 
want to play the piano, you'll want 
to hear a lecture or read a book on 
re to play the piano; youll want 

) practice; youll probably want 
some demonstrations. However, a 
group discussion is likely to be of 
little use — and an apprentice ship 
with a symphony orchestra would 
probably give you such an_ in- 
feriority complex that you'd never 
learn! 

The second part of this two-fold 
evaluation is simply a continuation 
of the self-evaluation which you 
have already begun. Decide w hich 
precise learning techniques can be 
useful to you, in terms of your own 
capabilities and limit ations. Check 
your own capabilities and limita- 
tions against this six point list: 


(1) Physical abilities 
(2) Mental abilities 
(3) Personal interests 
(4) Your schedule 
(5) The total amount of free 
time you have 
(6) The amount of money vou 
can afford to spend. i 
For example, you may decide 
that you want to learn to play the 
piano. But your job keeps | you on 
the road a great deal. You have a 
reasonable amount of free time, but 
during almost all of you don't 
have access to a piano. Thus, it is 
impossible for you to practice more 
than an hour a week. Under the 
circumstances, it might be better 
if you could che annel your interest 
in music into a study of the history 
of music, or perhaps take up the 
piccolo, which you can carry around 
with you. 
Now, having gone through this 
two-fold evaluation, select for each 
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educational objective the learning 
techniques which will help you to 
fulfill your own objective most 
easily. 
The next step is to inventory 
educational resources available. 
Don't underestimate the educa- 
tional resources available to you. In 
modern America, the individual lo- 
cated in the most remote corner of 
the land has a good variety of edu- 
cation as close as his mailbox and 
his radio. Residents of cities have 
access to an almost unlimited variety 
of resources. Let me briefly 
mention some of them. 
Books—tfrom libraries, bookstores, 
and other The reader's 
service offered by the public li- 
braries or your state library, and 
bookstore clerks can help you find 
books which will fit your specific 
educational needs. Don’t overlook 
pamphlets published by govern- 
mental and private agencies. 
Schools of all kinds. You'll find 
formal classes for credit, informal 
discussion groups, lectures, as well 
as correspondence courses. 


very 


agencies. 


Lectures—most towns and cities 
can boast of organizations which 
sponsor public lectures. 

Individuals—one of the best ways 
of learning is to go to someone who 
knows about the subject which in- 
terests you, and ask him to pass on 
some of his knowledge. 

Informal study groups—organize 
your own. You'll find both educa- 
tion and good fellowship. You can 
supplement your group discussions 
with outside re ading, reports by in- 
dividual members of the group on 
books, interviews, and by 
bringing in an expert from time to 
time. 


visits, 


Organizational activities —Amer- 
ica is often characterized as the 
land of the voluntary organization. 
The Chicago C lassified Directory, 
for example, lists over 2,000 organi- 
zations of various kinds. It is im- 
possible to estimate how many ad- 
ditional there are. The important 
thing is that a large number of these 
sponsor activities which are, directly 
or indirectly, educational in nature. 
Some, such as the Central YMCA 
in Chicago, have their own schools. 
Your church, your social club, your 
professional organization 01 trade 
union, may well offer you an oppor- 
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tunity for learning. In this connec- 
tion, don't overlook conventions. 
They often offer opportunities to 
hear addresses by authorities, to 
discuss problems ‘with individuals 
who have something to contribute 
to you, to pé articipé te in workshops. 

Visits to industrial, business, and 
social service establishments, or to 
different parts of the city. 

Visits to museums, concerts, Z0Oos, 
and public gardens, with which 
America is blessed in abundance. 

Your personal laboratory or work- 
shop. 

Municipal recreational activities 
—many cities sponsor a range of 
activities which fit into the category, 

“adult education.” 

Radio Programs — you can no 
doubt add your own personal list. 
If vou can, ple ase do so. 


Priority Chart 


The last step is to set up a 
priority chart on the basis of (1) 
your precise educational objectives; 
(2) Your capabilities and limita- 
tions; and ) The educational re- 
sources available. 

Let's consider music again. Sup- 
pose you've Lo up three precise 
objectives: » learn the history of 
music, to tn ‘arm to appreciate sym- 
phonies, and to learn to play ‘the 
piano. Right now, your work sched- 
ule or fin: inces won't permit \ you to 
start taking piano lessons, and there 
isn’t a concert until a month from 
now. But, you can start immediately 
by reading a good book, or hearing 
a good lecture, or enrolling in a 
class, which will enable you to learn 
about the history of music. 

Now, you're ready to begin work. 
Don’t forget, however, that it is 
your own ‘wot vou will be doing. 
You won't be ang it in order to 
get a degree, or pass an examina- 
tion, or to please a boss. You may 
accomplish these ends, also—but 
they are secondary to the main aim 
of self-satisfaction, of completing 
your own nature. You will need, 
= ‘refore, some means whereby you 

‘an check your progress so that 
you can be sure that you are moving 
in the direction you have chosen. 
For example, suppose you have de- 
cided you want to learn to make 
furniture. You take a few lessons 
from a cabinet-maker, read a few 


books, and buy tools and materials 
and make a chair. Then you invite 
a friend to see your handiwork-he 
sits in the chair—and it collapses! 
Apparently, you've not succeeded 
in learning how to make a chair. 
You can, however, make this same 
discovery without as much embar- 
rassment. 


Need for Evaluation 


Thus, you need to evaluate your 
learning. The way in which you 
make this evaluation de spends on 
two things—the nature of the learn- 
ing, and yourself. 

I want now to mention some 
ways which can be used in evalu- 
ating your learning. Remember, 
you'll have to select your own meth- 
ods—but these may help in your 
selection: 

The first one we've already men- 
tioned. See how much your ideal 
has changed. 

Formal tests of various kinds. If 
you teke a course in order to learn 
certain things, your perform: unce on 
the test at “the end of the course 
may tell you how much you've 
learned. 

Comparison of records of your 
performance, before and after train- 
ing. If you read only 200 words a 
minute, and after training can read 
600 words a minute, you've im- 
proved, 

Pushing yourself into new situa- 
tions, and seeing how you react. 
For example, after vou have done 
some studying of mathematics, you 
might try to read a book of ‘ad- 

vancuel difficulty, and see if you 
ear eed it. Or, trv talking to 
someone who knows a good de al 
about a subject, and see if you can 
hold vour own in a conversation. 
This kind of testing is especially 
useful in regard to ch inges in social 
attitudes. 

Actual use of the new skills 
knowledge you have acquired. 

Comments of your 
others who know you. 


friends and 


An increase in pleasure in per- 
forming some act. If you play tennis 
poorly, for example, you probi ably 
don’t enjoy it a great deal. If you 
take some lessons, and discover that 
you enjoy the game more and more, 
then you Tre probably plaving a 
better game. 


adult leadership 
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USING TV TO IMPROVE ADULT READING SKILLS 


By EDMUND N. FULKER 


| the months of February 
through April of this year, a series 
of ten half-hour programs entitled 
“Efficient Reading” were presented 
to viewers in the Washington, D. C. 
area. The series was organized and 
presented through the cooperative 
efforts of reading specialists from 
several local universities. 

The programs were telecast as a 
public service on successive Sun- 
days from 12:30 to 1:00 p.m. 
through the facilities of WRC-TV, 
C hannel 4, the local NBC affiliate. 


The ten programs were an out- 
growth of four half-hour telecasts 
presented earlier by the author and 
the staff of the He adquarters United 
States Air Force Reading Improve- 
ment Laboratory in the Pentagon. 


We decided at the outset to 
select materials and to structure 
the course to be of maximum value 
to the general adult population. 


We told our audience that the 
purpose of the course was to help 
them learn to get from the printed 
page what they needed or wanted 
with as little waste * 7 and 
effert as possible by: ) learning 
to become more fle P's readers— 
that is, by learning to approach and 
read different types of materials 
with different rates and levels of 
comprehension; (2) learning to re- 
act to print more rapidly. 

As teachers, we structured our 
sessions around the premise that 
learning to read more efficiently 
necessitated activity and change on 
the part of the learner. Our role 
was considered as one of motivat- 
ing, guiding and providing the 


EDMUND N. FULKER is chief, 
Reading Improvement Laboratory, 
Career Development and Training 
Branch, Hdq. USAF, Department of 
Defense, Washington. 


october, 1957 


Participants in this series of 
programs were: Coordinator Ed- 
mund N. Fulker, Headquarters 
USAF Reading Improvement Lab- 
oratory and American Univer- 
sity; Father A. F. Grau, S. J., and 


Miss Eva Mahoney, Georgetown 
University; Dr. Catherine Stefic, 
the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica; Dr. Gertrude Williams, D. C. 
Teachers College and Howard 
University; and John Cheney, 
D. C. Public Library. 


learner with the materials and op- 
portunity for learning. 

To help accomplish these ends, 
we assembled a home-study packet 
of materials to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the telecasts. 

Each TV program included a 
short talk on some of the basic 
principles and techniques of read- 
ing, and a short period of tachisto- 
scopic practice, followed by one 
of the Perceptual Development 

Laboratories reading training films. 
( These films are sleniilien to the Har- 

vard, Iowa, and Purdue reading 
films.) ..Ten questions to be an- 
swered after viewing each film were 
included in the home- study packet 
with an answer key for each of the 
films. Each film was presented near 
the end of each program to allow 
the viewers opportunity to attempt 
the questions immediately after the 
conclusion of each half-hour pro- 
gram. 


Self-Testing Materials 

Each week the participating 
viewers also received a short, in- 
teresting, magazine-type article for 
rapid reading practice. Ten mul- 
tiple choice questions accompanied 
each selection. The viewer was 
given instructions on how to time 
himself on the reading and deter- 
mine his reading rate. 


The correct answers for each 
weekly article were given near the 
conclusion of each ‘telecast. The 
viewer was urged to keep a run- 
ning record of scores made on 
each weekly exercise, for motiva- 
tional and self-competitive pur- 
poses. 

The home-study packet further 
consisted of an annotated list of 
11 self-help reading workbooks and 
manuals plus several self-help 
vocabulary workbooks. Home view- 
ers were strongly urged to buy one 
or more of these basis and set up 
a home practice schedule. Doing 
the workbook assignments and ap- 
plying the principles were stressed 
as the core of the viewer's attempt 
to improve his reading. 

In addition to this list of books, 
the Keystone Master Word List 
was included. An explanation of 
this word list was given on one 
of the programs devoted to vocab- 
ulary development. 


Outline of Weekly Programs 

First Week: Introduction, impor- 
tance of reading, causes of poor 
reading, course objectives, demon- 
stration of tachistoscope and read- 
ing film. 

Second Week: Use of home study 
materials, first tachistoscope and 
reading film exercises. 

Third Week: Increasing your 
flexibility in reading; three types 
of re: ding: skimming, surveying 
and study Teading; second tachisto- 
scope and film exercises. 

Fourth Week: Flexibility (con- 
tinued): doing study reading; Sur- 
vey O3R Formula; third tachisto- 
scope and film exercises, 

Fifth Week: Factors involved in 
rapid reading: subvocalization; 
fourth tachistoscope and film ex- 
ercises. 

Sixth 


Week: Factors in rapid 
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reading continued; vision; — fifth 
tachistoscope and film exercises 

Seventh Week: Vocabulary de- 
velopment; ways to increase vocab- 
ulary; use of Master Word List; 
sixth tachistoscope and film exer- 
cises, 

Eighth Week: Reading reference 
materials; almanac, encyclopedia, 
dictionary; seventh tachistoscope 
and film exercises. 

Ninth Week: Library services; 
pe John Cheney, D. C. Public 

Library; last te ichistoscope to film 
exercises. 

Tenth Week: Review of course; 
group discussion of viewer ques- 
tions; close: how to continue to 
improve; acknowledgments. 

Several factors influenced our 
decisions regarding our approach 
to this series of programs. Our 
course was to be offered over a 
commercial TV channel, one of 
four channels serving the area. 

We had no “captive audience,” 
therefore we were faced with the 
challenge of attracting, motivating, 
and holding on to an audience. 

To increase audience interest, we 
decided to use mechanical devices: 
tachistoscope practice and reading 
training films. We further agreed 
to keep our messages brief and to 
the point, using as many visual aids 
as practicable. 

Among the noteworthy advan- 
tages of TV for this type of train- 
ing are: (1) a large number of 
people can be taught at one time; 
(2) the individual learns in the 
comfort, convenience, and security 
the TV screen 
serves as a target for focusing at- 
tention; and (4) “close-ups” can 
be used very effectively. For ex- 
ample, on one program the TV 
camera was brought within inches 
of a book as the instructor pointed 
out a technique for efficiently sur- 
veying and reading a magazine- 
type article. 


of his own home; (3) 


Reading, of course, is a highly 
personal, abstract, and complic: ated 
process or set of processes. Ideally, 
the learning should be geared to 
individual aceds and abilities. 


One of the most striking dis- 
advantages to teaching reading via 
TV is the limited information about 
the needs of the learners. In addi- 
tion, there is very little opportu- 


nity for “feed-back” to gauge eflec- 
tiveness of communication and in- 
struction, 

Naturally, some of the advan- 
tages balance out some of the dis- 
advent iges. I believe that this is 
especially true te teaching via 
an educational TV channel. 

On a eee channel, there 
seem to be other factors which 
should be taken into account. For 
example, the technical director on 
a commercial channel may tend to 
work at odds with the purpose of 
the program. Some directors seem 
to have a strong tendency to make 
the program entert: uining by glam- 
orizing the instructor, o r they may 
upset an occasional toed point by 
focusing the camera and the atten- 
tion of ‘oe audience on irrelevant 
visual cues, using distracting close- 
ups, pull-aways, and other tech- 
niques, 

By the same token, however, | 
believe that many teachers can 
profit a great deal by employing 
se lectively some of the principles 
of good TV presentation, such as 
keeping messages brief and to 
the point, controlling attention by 
movement, variety, and visual aids. 
As a group, we found the experi- 
ence of teaching via TV both chal- 
lenging and very rewarding. Let- 
ters were received from a wide 

variety of people, ranging from a 
10-year-old child to a Congress- 
man. Requests for materials came 
from housewives, doctors, lawyers, 
businessmen, teachers, principals, 
and superintendents, as well as 
high school and college students. 

We received in all over 2,000 
letters and cards—the total view- 
ing audience was perhaps several 
times that number. 

The interest in and need for this 
type of program are quite evident. 
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Continued from page 109 

(3) need to permit local leaders 
more freedom to participate in lo- 
cal community situations. 

Outlined as areas for joint func- 
tioning were the promotion of “rela- 
tionship-building” activities _ that 
encourage exchange of resources 
and exploration of needs and 
ideas; meetings to discuss problems 
of special interest groups; joint 
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community planning, joint studies: 
joint planning of adaptations of 
programs with broad areas of com- 
mon interest; clarification of com- 
mon and separate goals. 

Items slated for further research 
and study included how to carry on 
education in “hard-to-do” subject 
matter fields; wavs of obtaining an 
accurate picture of the occupé ations 
and industrial environment within 
which adult education has to work: 
how to apply psychological find- 
ings on the learning process; how 
to stimulate interest among the 
non-participating, apathetic major- 
ity; ways to develop new media 
and methods of working with peo- 
ple; and ways to ieark in con- 
troversial areas. 

At the San Diego conference 
LES will conduct workshops plan- 
ned not for its own membership 
but for adult educators generally, 
who are, or wish to be, in touch 
with union members in their own 
communities, 

Leaders will be ready to discuss 
problems, methods, goals, and ma- 
terials in worker's education with 
a view to reaching workers with a 
more effective program of adult 
education. A committee of West 
Coast labor educators, headed by 
Ruth Miller of the Los Angeles 
Board of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, is in charge. 

Chairman of the LES Executive 
Board is Emery S. Bacon, United 
Steel Workers’ Union; and the Sec- 
retary is Irvine L. H. Kerrison, Act- 
ing Director of the Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations, 
Rutgers University. Other members 
are Jack Barbash, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO; Benjamin 
Barkas, Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation; Arthur Carstens, University 
of California, L. A.; Eleanor Coit, 
American Labor Education Service: 
Alice H. Cook, Cornell University; 
Joe Glazer, United Rubber Work- 
ers; John Anthony Luchek, Penn- 
sylvania State University; Frank 
MacCallister, Roosevelt University; 
Ruth Miller, ACWA; Joseph Mire, 
Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee; Lawrence Rogin, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Brendan Sex- 
ton, UAW; Mark Starr, ILGUW; 
and Michael Johnson, Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor. 
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Group In wel 1s One Wi ay lo Generate 


enthusiasm for Educational Projects 


Charter a Bus! 


; = you a program chairman 
looking for a new idea for your 
club, or a convention transportation 
chairman assigned to getting a big 
delegation to a national meeting? 
Are you a church leader who real- 
izes how much more enthusiasm 
your members might have for their 
social service and educational proj- 
ects if they could visit some of 
them? Then you may want to fol- 
low the example of increasing num- 
bers of people just like you who 
are chartering busses and organ- 
izing tours. It’s the modern pend 
in adult education. 

The tour representative of a bus 
company will discuss costs, set a 
minimum number of reservations to 
make a trip feasible, and help you 
choose hotels and extra sight-seeing 
attractions. 

Bus trips cost from $1.00 a pas- 
senger for an afternoon jaunt to 
$125-$200 for a two-week trip. For 
instance, a program chairman took 
club members to hear a lecture at a 
nearby city for a total cost of $2.00 
each: $1.00 for the bus and $1.00 
for the lecture ticket. Convention 
delegates travelled from central 
lowa to Cleveland, Ohio for about 
$25 each, round trip. The cost 
would have been somewhat less 
if the bus had been filled to ca- 
pe acity. No overnight stop was 
made, and sleeping in the bus was 
fairly rugged. A chairman should 
consider carefully whether or not 
the saving in time and money will 
make such a procedure actually 
worthwhile. 

A longer and more elaborate edu- 
cational tour was arranged by a 


MABEL HAAS writes from experience 
gained on educational bus tours. Long 
interested in adult education, Mrs. 
Haas was associated with the Des 
Moines Adult School, and more re- 
cently on the staff of station WOI-TV, 
Ames, in producing TV programs. 
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state chairman of a church wom- 
en's organization who took mem- 
bers on a two-week “go see” visit 
to their schools and institutions in 
several states for about $125 each. 
The cost included hotels and was 
high enough to provide an emer- 
gency tend and to pay part of the 
chaismean'’s travel expense. Stops 
for meals were made at places 
where good food was available at 
modest prices, so that members of 
the party could keep their indi- 
vidual expenditures for meals low. 

When planning a bus tour, be 
sure to collect for reservations in 
advance to avoid too many last- 
minute cancellations. Set up a me- 
thodical system of bookkeeping, 
and carry money in_ travellers’ 
checks instead of in cash. Set the 
original price high enough to pro- 
vile for any sightseeing trips that 
are planned as extras, to avoid 
prolonged discussions of who wants 
to go and who doesn't. Confirm 
hotel reservations! 


Provide Information 


Mimeographed letters sent to 
members of the tour party at vari- 
ous stages of planning will whet 
their euthinbleins for the trip as well 
as provide information. Tell how 
many bags may be allowed, and 
suggest that bags be packed so that 
only part of the *m will need to be 
taken off at overnight stops. Con- 
sider individual preferences when 
assigning roommates. 

Make the schedule in advance, 
planning alternate schedules for 
hotels which are set up for three 
instead of two in a room. Make 
plenty of copies of the schedules 
to use when registering at hotels 
as well as to give to passengers 
with other suggestions regarding 
procedure a out when they 
board the bus. 

Label the luggage with num- 
bered tags, a number assigned to 
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each passenger, to facilitate having 
the bags cz seried to hotel rooms. 
Provide yourself with one or more 
good tour guides to use in selecting 
restaurants en route. At meal stops, 
find out whether your party can 
be accommodated before they get 
off the bus, and avoid confusion 
in case you need to drive on to 
another place. 

Now that plans and procedure 
are in good order, everyone can 
have fun—you included! Let the 
passengers vote on choices when 
possible, but you be the liaison 
between passengers and the bus 
driver, and never hesitate to an- 
nounce decisions firmly but  tact- 
fully after they have been made. 


Start Promptly 

Be sure everyone understands 
when and where to meet at starting 
times and then start promptly, but 
allow time for relaxed eating at 
meal stops. Establish esprit de 
corps with introductions, group 
singing, games, observation of 
birthdays: include the bus driver 
when possible to do so without 
interfering with his duties. 

Take care of hotel reservations 
yourself before members of your 
party leave the bus. Appoint or 
have the group choose an assistant 
leader to help you, if it seems desir- 
able. Above all, be patient and 
good-humored. Profit from  mis- 
takes, but forget them promptly. 

At the close of the tour, be sure 
to commend the driver and bus 
company if their service has been 
good. Send out a follow- “up letter 
to tour members summarizing the 
trip and telling how their money 
was expended, You may even want 
to plan a reunion at a future time 
to renew friendships of the tour 
and recount experiences. Share 
what all have learned and seen 
with neighbors and friends who 
stayed at home. 
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Ii is astonishing when tests are 


presented to you how much 


you can answer as a result of 
reading Reader's Digest. At fifty 


ADULT EDUCATIONAL 
READERS 


Two work-type readers for adults 


just learning to read 


READER’S DIGEST 


vears of age and without being a READINGS 


high school graduate, I entered 


Colorado State College of 


Education. However, I had for 
years been a consistent reader of 


two publications, one of which 


A series of readings in English 
as a second language with sim- 


ple grammar forms 


READING SKILL BUILDERS 
A series of attractive work-type 
readers for Grades 3-6 


was Reader's Digest. This was the SECRETS OF 


and it did not fail me.” 


RAYMOND JOHNSON 
Greeley, Colorado 


EVERY ADULT AT EVERY LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION CAN BENEFIT 


FROM READER’S DIGEST 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


For more information, 


SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


help develop an understanding 
and appreciation of real values 
in life. Excellent for Adult Edu- 


cation classes 


READER’S DIGEST 
EDUCATIONAL EDITION 
A special edition of the regular 
Digest published for junior and 
senior high schools 


write for Brochure AL-10 


THE READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Pleasantville. 
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Making Use of General Sessions 
(Continued from page 105) 
panel. A group of audience rep- 
resentatives listen to the speech 
and then react in terms of their 
own situations. Reaction panels 
can be used to ask questions where 
time does not permit full audience 

participation. 


Select the Method 


There are dozens of other 
methods for getting participation 
and new ones are being developed 
every day. The problem for the 
planner is to select which method 
or methods will best achieve the 
objectives, and to test this in terms 
of the two criteria. 

We have been looking at prob- 
lems of presentation, use of re- 
sources and audience participa- 
tion. Let’s go back to our case ill- 
ustration and amplify the charts 
a bit to see how this planning com- 
mittee actually developed their 
sessions. 

We will look at the same material 
previously described and see what 
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resources and methods were used 
and why. 

Here again, this particular com- 
mittee analyzed each piece of con- 
tent and the situation in which it 
would be presented and used this 
analysis as a basis for determining 
presentation methods, program re- 
sources and participation of audi- 
ence. 

As planners we found that there 
is an important place for general 
sessions in workshops and _insti- 
tutes. General sessions can be used 
for problem solving, information, 
inspiration, training, and synthesiz- 
ing. 

By asking ourselves, what is the 
nature of the subject matter and 
the situation in which it is pre- 
sented, we can improve the basis 
for scheduling general sessions. We 
can apply the same criteria to de- 
termining the most appropriate 
presentation method, the number 
and kinds of program resources 
needed, and the amount and 
methods of audience participation 
desired. 


Is the Lecture Obsolete? 

Continued from page 107 

son found that these three things 
worked for him: 

l. Talk about yourself and your 
experiences. (This would apply to 
any subject field audience. What 
they want to know is what you 
know about the subject, how it 
affected you personally, what you 
think about it, and what your ex- 
perience with it has been that may 
be of value to them. ) 

2. Talk—don’t read. 

3. Keep your material up-to-date. 
Not to do so puts you in the same 

category as a film and negates one 
of the significant advantages of the 
lecture inethond. 

When determining whether to 
use the lecture method. it is well 
to ask such questions as: 

1. How much audience partici- 
pation is desired? 

2. Is the material that is to be 
given new to the group? 

3. Is the material fairly non-tech- 
nical and of a nature that advanta- 
geously lends itself to systematic 
presentation? 

4. Is the material designed to 
present facts and _ illustrations? 

5. Does our speaker know his 
subject? 

6. Can he get it across? 

7. Is inspiration a desired effect? 
8. Will it help to have the ma- 
terial given by a status person? 

9. Does the content require 
group experience and discussion? 

10. Can you think of any other 
more effective method? 

If you decide a lecture is the 
desirable method, don’t forget such 
basic items as briefing the “speaker 
on the listening group, possible 
group reactions, “thei ‘ir grasp of the 
subject and_ their feelings, points 
you want covered, and a review 
of the general program so he read- 
ily sees how his pi art fits into the 
whole. A speech in a conference 
should be a bridge between the 
agenda items which come before it 
and those that follow it 


Follow these simple instructions 
and introduce the method in ap- 
propriz ate pli ices at your next confer- 
ence or meeting. When you re com- 
plimented later on the success and 
practicalness of your program, just 
remember, the Romans had a word 


for it—LECTURA. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE AEA MUSIC SECTION 


Tue material outlined in this 
article is to be presented as a basis 
for discussion at the meeting of the 
music section of the AEA at the 
San Diego conference. 

Its purpose is to inform members 
so as to more intelligently deter- 
mine objectives and organizational 
plans for the next decade. It is 
addressed to musicians and music 
educators, to training institutions, 
and to leaders in adult education. 

All economic and social forecasts 
point to increased technology, more 
leisure, new types of communities, 
an older population, high material 
levels, and an increasing concern 
with human values and ends. 

Interpreters of these trends often 
point to disturbing consequences 
for persons and social institutions: 
mental and emotional confusion: 
a quest for purpose and direction: 
personal “alienation” and “uproot- 
edness’; crime; fear of retirement 
and aging; new family patterns; 
and the need for activities for 
adults which are meaningful and 
creative, although divorced from 
productive, economically necessary 
work. 

There is a strong and perhaps 
underestimated movement toward 
creative, artistic activities in Amer- 
ican communities. Evidence — is 
found in community orchestras, art 
and dramatic groups, widespread 
purchase of records, growth of au- 
diences, effectiveness of public 
school music, and the new interest 
in music and the arts among recre- 
ation and community leaders. Some 
observers of these accomplishments 
state that there are creative possi- 
bilities and prospects in our way 
of life, and that without sacrificing 
or compromising traditionally ac- 
cepted standards, we must empha- 
size our own cultural resources and 
traditions. 

On the other hand, 
servers of the “mass culture” em- 
phasize its shallowness, commer- 
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cial motivations, use of art as a 
“commodity,” its standardized na- 
ture and inevitable lowering of 
standards; music, they say, is either 
for aesthetic or social purposes 
and cannot serve both. 

We submit the view that music 
and art in adult education cannot 
avoid this problem noted above, 
but can plan with sympathy for 
both positions: (a) critical values 
can be fostered in a society with 
broad distribution of the arts; (b) 
democratic participation in the arts 
can be broadened to provide genu- 
ine musical experience for every- 
one, whatever his previous back- 
ground, his tastes or skills. 


Values in Music 

Music shares general values with 
many other activities in adult edu- 
cation. It is enjoyed by many per- 
sons; it provides a carry-over into 
the home; it is an accepted channel 
for the use and passage of time; 
it lends itself either to terminal 
or to repeated effort and learning. 

In addition, unique values of 
music may be noted: use of formal 
or informal groups; isolated or 
group activity; availability of great 
models through recordings; appeal 
to all ages; a literature for persons 
of all tastes; an historical con- 
tinuity; agent for personal growth 
and “self-realization”; emotional 
and even therapeutic effects; means 
of bringing together persons of 
diverse artistic and social back- 
grounds; source of group, commu- 
nity and personal pride; and direct, 
if undefinable aesthetic 
tions. 

There is need for a wider aware- 
ness by adult educators that music 
can contribute effectively in wavs 
suggested above, functioning as 
both social and aesthetic force. 

Adult education should view 
music as an integral part of both 
formal curricular study and_ of 
activity within the adult program. 


satisfac- 


Music in adult education must 
accept the whole community as a 
natural setting for music. All as- 
pects of community life, rural and 
urban, should be used and served. 
Studies of emerging community 
forms of life, such as the “urban 
region” and “megalopolis” should 
include a consideration of the place 
of music and arts as parts of the 
new style of life. 

As part of community orienta- 
tion, adult educators should seek 
to develop local or regional folklore 
and traditions; at the same time, 
not to reject or minimize construc- 
tive values in the mass media. 

Selection of leaders for music 
in adult education should be based 
on professional qualifications which 
combine a knowledge of music 
with an understanding of adult 
needs, and with less concern for 
college degrees than for proven 
ability in obtaining results. 

The adult education movement 
should cooperate with music train- 
ing institutions in providing facili- 
ties and students for experimental 
or apprenticeship work, for re- 
search, and for common discussion 
of issues. 


Future Objectives 

Training institutions for music 
teachers should be urged to de- 
velop special preparation for work 
with adults, and to include such 
matters as the nature of commu- 
nity, methods of organization, the 
process of aging, and_ provisions 
for field training. 

Music educators already in the 
public schools should be urged to 
consider their functions in relation 
to adult education: the conditions 
under which they ought to or can 
effectively participate in commu- 
nity activity. 

Professional musicians not re- 
lated directly to the public schools 
and whose economic situation is 
precarious should be made aware 
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of new needs tor their services in a 
variety of adult education settings. 

The music section of the AEA 
should remain in close communica- 
tion with other professional groups 
which are concerned with sirnilar 
objectives and issues, such as asso- 
ciations of music educators, re- 
search groups, social scientists in- 
tested in community organization. 

The music section of AEA should 
proceed soon to define its “mem- 
bers,” their duties, obligations, 
rights; and “officers,” their duties, 
length of office, election methods. 

The music section, through its 
elected officers, should organize 
several temporary or permanent 
committees, which might be: (1) 
\ committee on planning and pro- 
fram to develop general policies 
for the music section, to integrate 
all of its activities, plan for fu- 
ture sessions: (2) A committee on 
research and publications to plan 
and carry out research or studies 
of a wide nature; to cooperate with 
other professional research groups; 
to become familiar with funds for 
scholarships; and to assist in pub- 
lication of worthy materials; and 
(3) A committee on aging and 
retirement to keep the music mem- 
bership of AEA abreast of develop- 
ments on use of music and art for 
work with older persons; to raise 
pertinent issues for other sections 
of AEA or 


research. 
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NOW YOU CAN TACKLE ANY 
JOB IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 


With this complete "how-to'’ guide of word- 
for-word examples, you can officiate or take 
any part on any occasion. THE CHAIRMAN 
& SPEAKER'S ROLE MADE EASY by David 
Belson gives you tested models from open 
ing welcome to grand finale for: 

Installation of Officers Patriotic Observances 
Induction of Members Fund-Raising Drives 
Dedications Testimonials of All Kinds 
Political Meetings Unveiling Plaque 
Veterans Day Services Forming a Club 
Memorial Services Presenting Charters 


Presentations Cornerstone Laying 
Retirement Ceremonies Etc., etc., etc 


Send to-day for your copy of David Belson's 
THE CHAIRMAN & SPEAKER'S ROLE 
MADE EASY! Price, only $3, and if check 
accompanies your order we will pay postage. 
lf not satisfied, return book within 10 days 
and your money will be refunded. 


BEE PUBLISHERS, Dept. AL, 350 sroadway, New York 13 
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CHARTING THE COURSE 


Continued from page 102 


tion. Does this mean that adult 
education should be prepared for 
a greater growth in its “market” 
than will result from the simple 
increase population? How can 
it—or should it—tap the power ot 
“bigness” itself? 

4. The nature of the labor force 
is changing. It is shifting away 
trom the unskilled toward the more 
skilled occupations, away from 
those concerned with products 
toward those concerned with serv- 
ices. It is becoming more produc- 
tive per man-hour. Furthermore, 
technological changes are occurring 
so rapidly that few jobs are per- 
formed in the same way tor very 
long. It is becoming highly organ- 
ized. At the time of the founding 
of the AFL-CIO 1955 about 1S 
million, or one-third of the total 
labor force, belonged to unions. 

How can adult education keep its 
curriculum in tune with the shift- 
ing sands of industrial technology? 
Does this phenomenon require 
greater emphasis on general educa- 
tion and less attention to specific 
skills? What would be the most 
— relationship between or- 

ganized labor and the general adult 
os field? What should be 
the role of “labor education” in the 
total adult education picture? 

5. The average work week is 
decreasing and the amount of lei- 
sure time is increasing, The average 
work week has shortened by about 
three hours per decade since 1900, 
until by 1950 it had become 40 
hours for all occupations and 38.8 
hours for non-agricultural occupa- 
tions. By 1960 the non-agricultural 
work week will have dropped in 
length to about 36 hours and the 
agricultural work week will be 
around 44 hours 

What plans should adult educa- 
tors make to induce the American 
people to invest at least part of 
their increasing leisure in educa- 
tional activities? Toward what 
kinds of use of leisure should we 
be educating? 

6. Social problems are increas- 
ing in complexity. As a result of 
tremendous growth and _ shifts in 
population, technological and eco- 
nomic changes, the speeding up of 
transportation and communications 


world-wide, and revolutionary de- 
velopments in the patterns of fam- 
ily and community life, such social 
problems as housing, economic 
planning, urban redevelopment. 
mental health, race relations, fam- 
ily management, and community 
conservation will increase rather 
than decrease in complexity. 

How can adult education best 
equip citizens to deal with these 
problems intelligently? To what 
extent should adult education as 
a movement participate in social 
action in dealing with these prob- 
lems? 

7. New knowledge is being de- 
veloped at an unprecedented rate. 
We are unquestionably in an era 
of intellectual eruption. Old ideas 
and ways of doing things are being 
repli iced by new ones not only in 
science and technology, but in phi- 
losophy and theology, literature, 
drama, music, fine arts, political 
and economic theory, and the social 
sciences. Adults who completed 
their schooling even as recently as 
ten years ago are seriously behind 
in all but the “current events” 
aspects of many areas of knowledge 
that are crucial to modern living. 

What social invention can adult 
education create to provide a sys- 
tematic and nationwide program 
of continuous learning in the basic 
fields of knowledge? Can it de- 
velop « dynamic “core curriculum” 
for life long learning? 

These are some of the major 
trends in American society today. 
Certainly others could be added to 
the list. But these provide enough 
implications to keep adult educa- 
tors busy for some time. 

After judgments have been made 
about the future course of Amer- 
ican society and the role of the 
adult education movement in Amer- 
ica’s future, members of the AEA 
have a separate set of judgments 
to make about how the AEA can 
best serve the needs of the future. 
What are the i mplications of these 
judgments about the future for the 
AEA’s membership composition, or- 
ganizational goals and_ structure, 
program priorities, financing, legis- 
lative policy, and rele tionships w vith 
other organizations? These are 
questions that will be tackled by 
our Delegate Assembly following 
the national conference. 
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Money in the News 


The American Library Association was 
awarded a grant of $200,000 from The 
Fund for Adult Education for the pur- 
pose of further improving library adult 
education services. The first two agencies 
to benefit from the ALA’s 1957-59 pro- 
gram are The Nebraska Public Library 
Commission and the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission. 


° ° ° 


The fourth state to receive a grant 
from the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators for the em- 
ployment of a state director is Georgia 
NAPSAE’s state development project. is 
made possible by a grant to NAPSAE 
from The Fund for Adult Education. 


° ° 


The University of Chicago has re- 
ceived a grant of $160,000. to provide 
a two-year self-study of the University’s 
work in adult education. The research 
will focus on the activities of the down- 
town center 


UNESCO Meetings 


The meeting ot UNESCO's Consulta- 
tive Committee on adult education was 
held in Paris in July. The United States 
was represented by Paul H. Sheats, di- 
rector of extension at the University of 
California. Upon his return to the United 
States, Dr. Sheats emphasized the need 
for an international adult education as- 
sociation if the UNESCO Consultative 
Committee is to have a constituency which 
will help reinforce and support the work 
of »dult education in UNESCO. 


During the UNESCO Conterence to be 
held in San Francisco, November 6-9, 
educators from schools and professional 
organizations will evaluate the current 
status of Asian studies in American 
schools. The primary goal of the UNESCO 
Conterence is to examine obstacles to 
better Asian-American understanding and 
cooperation and find means to surmount 
them. Included among the many subjects 
which will be considered are Asian- 
American adult education programs, 
teacher and student exchanges between 
the East and the West, and possible steps 
to overcome the language barrier between 
Asia and the United States. 


United Nations’ Day 


United Nation’s Day has been officially 
proclaimed as October 24. Materials for 
group and agency programs are available 
from the United States Committee for 
the United Nations, 816 Twenty-first St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


4 ° ° ° 


At the annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia State Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion, all offigers were reelected. They are 


october, 1957 


Richard T. Van Metre, Jr., president; C. 
Edward Pederson, vice president; and 
Mrs. Walter C. Fell, secretary. 


° ° ° 


The recently released Second Report 
of the President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School contained 
a section on adult education, recom 
mending that an effort should be made 
to discover the nature and re lationships 
of adult education to other areas of edu- 
cation. 


Regional Meeting 


The first of AEA’s regional consulta- 
tive conferences on adult education will 
be held at Purdue University, October 
$ and 5. Association officers and adult 
education leaders will make up the del- 
egations from Kentucky, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

° 9 ¢ 

“Adult Education Week” in Indianap- 
olis was celebrated with an open meet- 
ing of the Indianapolis Adult Education 
Council, designed to present information 
on all kinds and types of educational op- 
portunities in the city. Throughout the 
week radio and television stations and 
the daily papers featured information 
about adult education. 


At the spring meeting of the Baltimore 
Association for Adult Education, Wilmer 
V. Bell was elected President; Mrs. R. 
Harris Cooper of the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumnae, First Vice- 
President; and Richard Hart of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


People in the News 
ABBOTT KAPLAN has been appointed 


\ssociate Director of the University of 
California Extension with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. Dr. Kaplan was formerly 
Associate Director of the UCLA Institute 
of Industrial Relations in charge of Labor 
Management Relations. 


M. LEO RIPPY, Director of Adult 
Church School work for the Methodist 
Church, will resign his position October 1 
to become Minister of Education at the 


ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Alds 


Available at all bookstores 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Serving the World of Learning since 1874 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


a 130 titles in a wide variety of subjects Write for list % 


Mt. Vernon Place Methodist Church in 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Rippy has been 
the Director of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults of the 
Methodist Board of Education since 1940. 
At the time he announced his resignation 
from the national board of the Methodist 
Church, Dr. Rippy also resigned his mem- 
bership on the AEA Board of Directors 


The vacancy on the AEA Board left 
by his resignation has been filled by the 
election of JAMES ARNOLD, Dean of 
Extension at the University of Tennessee. 
The unexpired term that Dr. Arnold is 
filling continues through the AEA Con- 
ference in 1958. 


ROGER ALBRIGHT, Director of 
Teaching Film Custodian Inc. and of the 
Department of Educational Services of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer 
ica, retired on May 25. His successor is 


Stanley MacIntosh. 
THOMAS GILLIGAN, formerly a 


teacher of English and journalism in the 
Denver Public Schools, started his posi- 
tion on July 1 as Assistant Executive 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators. Dr. Gilli- 
van succeeds John im. Bigger, who has 
been appointed Educational Director of 
the Credit Union National Association 
While in Colorado, Dr. Gilligan served as 
a staff associate to the Governor's Ad- 
visory Committee on Adult Education 
which he Iped secure permanent state sup- 
port for the position of state director of 
adult education. This was originally made 
possible with the aid of a grant from 
NAPSAE. 

Ihe new Director of the Department 
of Education of UNESCO is W. 
HAROLD LOPER. For the past four 
vears Dr. Loper has been employed as 
Director of the Education Division of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion in the Republic of the Philippines. 


WILSON CHEEK has been selected as 
Executive Director of the Department of 
Adult Work of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. Mr. Cheek has served 
as Executive Director of the Department 
of Youth Work of the National Council 


since 1950. 
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THE CASE METHOD: A TECHNIQUE OF 
MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. Soviets 
for Personnel Administration, 5506 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W., Washington 15, D.C 
1957. 31 pp 79) 10-24 copies, 20% dis 
count; 100 or more copies, 40% discount 


Proceedings of an all-day workshop 
attended by a group of spec ialists in case 
study from universities government agen- 
vies and industry. Contains pertinent in 
formation on philosophy, case qualities 
and construction, the role of the moder 
ator and group members, the best climate 
for the use of the case method in a train 
ing program, and a discussion of th 
question, “Does it change people?” 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT COURSES IN 
UNIVERSITIES. Studies in Personnel Pol 
icy No. 160. National Industrial Confer 
ence Board, Inc., 460 Park Avenue, Neu 
York 22, N.Y., 1957. 87 pp. $2.50. Lim- 
ited distribution. 


Description of courses in some 30. in- 
stitutions, including organization, object- 
ives, costs, entrance requirements and 
methods of teaching 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF RETIREMENT. 
By Otto Pollack. Pennsylvania University, 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. Pension Research Council. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Inwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, Ill. 47 pp. 1956. $1.25. 


eo The author has reviewed the literature 
in an attempt to discover the problem 
areas which have been adequately ex 
plored and those which have not, discus 
sing chronological age as a basis for 
retirement, the desire for work. and 
changes related to marital relationships, 
domicile requirements and mental health 
Che discussion of efforts to alleviate some 
discomforts of adjustment and the sum- 
mary of suggestions for further research 
will be helpful to all who are working in 
this field. An 18 page bibliography is an 
excellent guide for further study 
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SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES: A NEW 
VENTURE IN INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING. International Educational Ex- 
change Service. U. S. Department of 
State. 1956. 55 pp. 25c. 

The history of the Fulbright Act pro 
vram, with a discussion of its aims, its 
benefits in better understanding between 
countries and its contribution to foreign 
relations. The Appendix lists the number 
of exchanges by country and by subject. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION IN AN IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOCIETY. By David A. 
Sheppard. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
Vo. 248, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. 28 pp. 25¢. 

4 brief discussion of the growing inter 
est in liberal arts training on the part 
of leaders in business and industry. It 
emphasizes the need for men with a 
more mature outlook who can work con- 
structively with people, have skills in 
communication, and possess the creative 
and imaginative qualities needed today. 
This has resulted in a new liaison be- 
tween educators and industrialists and 
a “new look” at the place for the grad- 
uate trained in the humanities. 


CITIZENS AT WORK. By O. E. Hill. 
Associated Public School Systems, 
525 W. 120th Street, New York 
27, N. Y., 1956. 26 pp. 

The Cleveland Heights Board of Edu- 
cation has set up committees of citizens 
to act in an advisory capacity to the 
board on buildings and grounds, human 
relations, finance, instructions, and other 
problems. A board member acts as chair- 
man, This pamphlet outlines the organi- 
zation and development of this form of 
lay participation, the types of service 
given and the results in better under- 
standing and support of the school’s 
program. 


FREEDOM AGENDA IN THE COM- 
MUNITY, 1954-1956. Pub. 23. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. 70 pp. 

A review of the project with reports 
of the activities of organizations which 
participated and examples of the differ- 
ent approaches in a dozen communities. 
“What Was Accomplished” and “What 
We Have Learned” torm a summary. 


WORLD AFFAIRS AND YOUR UNION 
EDUCATION PROGRAM. American La- 
bor Education Service, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York 19,.N. ¥. 1957: 30 
pp. 25c. 

Techniques for uncovering and arous- 
ing interest in international affairs among 
union members and for building union 
education programs on the basis of these 
interests. The wavs of approach, pro- 
gram ideas and reference materials have 
grown out of ALES’ experience in inter- 
national education during the past year. 


RESOURCES —A-V 


THE UNFINISHED TASK. 35 mm., sound, 
b & w, 72 min., $22.50 rental fee. Avail- 
able from Concordia Films, 3358 South 
lefferson Avenue, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

Award-winning religious film drama- 
tizes the conflict between a successful 
and materialistic father and his spiritually 
sensitive son. Touches many themes: 
father domination, missions, stewardship, 
love, and personal dedication to the high. 
est values as well as mediocre ones. 


SUEZ. 16 mm., sound, color, 16 min., 
$195. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

{Illustrates the actual operation of the 
Suez Canal and includes brief historical 
and geographical background. Though 
the film refers to the current Suez prob- 
lem and its international character, it 
does not become involved except to say 
that the canal “must continue to serve 
all nations.” 

Of interest to adult groups in social 
studies, current events, geography, and 
international understanding. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FILMS 1957 CAT- 
ALOG SUPPLEMENT. Business Education 
Films, Booking Dept., 4607 Sixteenth 
Avenue, Brooklyn 4, N.Y. 

List of about 250 films available for 
free loan or rental. 


CINEMA 16 CATALOG. Over 100 titles 
of avant-garde and independent cine- 
ma productions have been included in 
a new, comprehensive catalog avail- 
able from one of the pioneer - film 
groups: Cinema 16, 175 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FIVE NEW FILMS 

The five new films listed below deal 
with important concepts in sociology 
Available from McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., Text-Film Department, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SOCIAL CLASS IN AMERICA. Illustrates 
the factors that determine class in the 
U. S. by showing the lives of three 
bovs who represent three different 


classes. 


COOPERATION, COMPETITION, CON- 
FLICT. Shows how three fundamental 
social processes operate in the func 
tioning of society. 


BEGINNINGS OF CONSCIENCE. Traces 


the social forces which mould the 
“conscience.” 


OUR CHANGING AMERICAN FAMILY 
A picture of how family life has 
changed in the last 75 years. 


THE AGE OF SPECIALIZATION. De 
scribes the increasing specialization of 
labor since 1900 and the attendani 
economic and social changes. 
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AEA ELECTION RETURNS 


The following tabulation of votes 
ast for the principal offices of the Adult 
Education Association is announced in 
accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the 1956 Delegate Assembly 

President-Elect 

Philip Klein 130] 

Emory Bacon S16 
Vice-President 

Leslie E. Brown 971 

Harold W Bentley SSS 


Secretary 


Edna Somerfeld 1028 

Susan Simrall S55 
Executive Committee, Region I 

Sigrid Edge 69 


Alan E. Hugg 56 

Executive Committee, Region I\ 
Richard Hart 10 
Olive Jean McKay 9 
Homer Kempter 32 
Kurt A. Schneider 

Executive Committee, Region VIII 
Donald Carmony 103 
Newton Rochte 67 
Harold Brigham 33 

Executive Committee, Region IX 


Cyril Houlk 108 
Scott York 4 
De Forrest Showley 3] 


Executive Committee, Region X 
Burton Kreitlow 124 
Russell Kleis 73 
Dan Reed 43 
Joseph Mire 1 

Delegates-at large 


Verne Kallejian 1283 


Thomas Bennett 1027 
Harry Skornia 845 
Allen Ellsworth 805 


Eleanor Coit 774 
Margaret Wingert 761 


Edward Linzer 749 
Homer Kempfer TZ 
Miles Palmer 708 


Margaret Kizer 635 
Mary Settlk 619 
William Vogt 419 


Israel Sweet 108 


Talking It Over 


Cor from e front cover 


come more active in the struggle to 
eradicate the evils in our own country 
which give rise to Communism, both here 


and abroad One would never guess, 


1 ] 
trom re irticl that powertul 
forces in Our OWn country are waging 
unceasing struggles to maintain privil 


status, and power at the expense of the 


common welfare and that these forces 
} 


} - F } 
are perhaps as Gangerous to treedom as 
ny ( utsice tor 


It seems to me that the job of the 


idult educator is the Overstreets have 


emp LASIZE d SO We 1] else whe re, 18 to he 
the adult to grow and to develop to his 
highest capacity. In the field of social 
concern, this can be done primarily In 
om place; name ly, in his local commu- 
nity and in the wider surrounding com- 
munity At a time when the hydrogen 
bomb is threatening our survival, it does 


. ‘ 
little good to spend one’s time denounc- 


THE MOST WIDELY USE® SERIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY ANGELICA CASS, ARTHUR P. CRABTREE, MARY GUYTON, 
MARGARET KIELTY AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—Cass and Crabtree—$4.50 
A new book for every teacher and supervisor of adult educa- 
tion classes containing a wealth of teaching methods and 
practices as well as administration principles and procedures. 

FROM WORDS TO STORIES——Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 

A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, 

using a simple controlled vocabulary of the most essential 
words. 

HOW WE LIVE—Angelica Cass—$1.50 
Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate 
adults who wish to learn English for daily needs 

YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB—Cass—$1.50 
Intended as a class text for beginners or intermediates in 
ning schools or afternoon classes. 

WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS— Cass and Rosenfeld—S$.50 

This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many 

al } 


examples how to write all types of business and social 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK— Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 


Provides the foreign-born adult with essential informatior 


needed to become a good American citizen. Bailar hl 
WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE 1957-1958 CATALOG “AL” 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place 


New York 3, N. Y. 


s 2 

ing others. The evil exists not only in We shall appreciate your sending us 

Russia or China, but in Algeria, Fran 100. copies “age June 1957 issue of 

Spain, Haiti, Cuba, Formosa, and other ApuLt LeaApERsHre, which contains the 

ireas of the world where people are story “The Adult Educator and the 

struggling for freedom just as they did World Communist.” by Bonaro W. Ovex 

in Hungary. For Mrs. Overstreet to talk street 

about Hungary and to ignore those val EMERY F. BACON 

iant struggles against our own allie: Director of Education 

simply to engage in propaganda, and not United Steelworkers of Ameri 

the kind of information necessary for the Pittsburgh 

citizen, or the educator, to make sound 

decisions [ OT ef eT ee 
WILSON A. HEAD of the Overstreet article, “The t 
Co rdinator, Personnel Training Educator and the World Communist 
Juvenile Diagnostic Center which appeared in the June issue of 


} ? i 
Columbus, Ohi ApuLT LrADERSHI We believe 


: this article will be useful to the American 
Thank you for the information that Heritage discu n groups i everal 
the special June issue of Aputt Leape! Marvland p blic libraries 
sHip is available in extra copies. I am NETTIE B. TAYLOR 
herewith ordering 100 copies of tl Sumsneiurys 
magazine ( unty a ul Institution Lil rarltes 
D. |. CUMMING ake Viedicanial it Mtianditiche 
Educational Secretary Baltimore, Md 


Board of World Missi 
Nashville, Tenn 


Phe spec | June issue of Aputt Leal 

ERSHIP is worth my membership in the 

I would be very grateful if you would past, present and the future for ‘ 
send us 25 copies ot the June 1957 tin t come I « ly hope that Mr 
issue .. 1 would like to send them Overstreet will consider publ iti ot 
to a group of interested newspaper her work in newspapers, ete as. her 
editors works in the past have been treated Is 
ROBERT C. DILLE it possible to have extra copies of this 

General Manager issue sent to mer 


National Newspaper Syndicate SARAH ANN STAUFFER 
Chicago Rohrerstown, Penn 
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ARNING 
COMES 
OF AGE 


By JOHN WALKER POW 


Twenty years of experience in adult education and an 11,000-mile automobile trip covering 28 states have 
gone into this book. It was written for the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. with the financial 
assistance of the Fund for Adult Education. It is a survey and interpretation of the aims, instruments, 
clientele, and leadership of U.S. adult education. It views adult education as quite different from other forms 
of learning and suggests a “core curriculum” for adult education. It also presents a philosophic approach 
to the values served and cherished by adult educators. ‘‘The theme is the adult,’ says the author, ‘‘with his 
stake in the world and his desire for the mastery and enjoyment of life.’ 


“Deals objectively with the major issues and trends in the field as these are now discernible 


most readable and interesting book.”—Paul H. Sheats, Director, University Extension, UCLA 


256 Pages List Price $3.00 ABOUT THE AUTHOR —— John 
To AEA Members Only: Walker Powell is a staff associ- 
ate of the Fund for Adult Edu- 


cation. He was granted B.A. and 
ASSOCIATION PRESS @ 291 Broadway @ WN.Y.C. 7 Ph.D. degrees by the University 


Please send me copies of LEARNING COMES OF AGE of Wisconsin, where he taught 


philosophy. His extensive ex- 
perience in adult education has 
a a been as director, School of So- 
($2 per copy) ($3 per copy) cial Studies, San I rancisco; as- 
sistant project director, War 

Relocation Center, Poston, Ari- 

zona; director, group reading, 

District of Columbia Publie Li- 

brary; special research fellow, 

National Institute of Mental 

Health; and research associate, 

em University of Maryland Psychi- 
atric Institute. He is author of 

School for Americans, 1942, and 

City Zone... State Education for Maturity, 1949. 


by John AV alker Powell. Enclosed find $ 
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